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INTRODUCTION 


The present work is a parallel volume to the author’s Colloquial Persian, 
first published in 1941. Whereas the earlier grammar set out to introduce 
the student to the spoken language only, in this book the aim is to provide 
a simple but comprehensive framework for the current written language. 
It is not, however, purely literary in concept, since much modern writing 
in Persian—in newspapers, novels, short stories, etc.—if not actually 
colloquial, is decidedly freer in style than the traditional literary forms 
sanctioned by the classics and still favoured by more conservative writers. 

Persian grammar is relatively simple, and the lessons that follow give 
the essence of all grammatical principles that will be encountered in the 
course of reading modern Persian books and newspapers. The lessons 
are also designed, without unduly complicating the student’s task, to give 
him some impression of the characteristic idiom and phraseology of the 
current language. 

The Persian script is introduced in the first lessons, and thereafter 
no transcription is used (except from time to time to illustrate phonetic 
points), so that the student is obliged from the start to read in the original 
script. While this may seem to make the early stages somewhat more 
laborious, it will be found that, once this initial hurdle has been passed, 
progress in reading is much more rapid than if, after first learning the 
language in transcription, the student then had to re-learn it in a different 
alphabet. It also eliminates the spelling difficulties that arise from the 
fact that certain sounds—s, z, t, etc.—are represented by more than one 
Persian letter. Vowelling is fairly complete in the early lessons, and is 
progressively discarded. All vowels are given in the vocabularies. The 
script used is the ordinary printed form, but for the benefit of those who 
wish to proceed further in the reading of letters and other modern 
manuscripts, appendices are provided on the two written scripts in 
common use at the present day. 

While every effort has been made in the examples and exercises to 
choose words in common use and of value to the beginner, the selection 
has not been determined by any statistical examination of newspapers, 
books, etc. Such counts are often more misleading than helpful, as well 
as imposing an artificial strait-jacket on the form of the language to be 
taught. The purpose of the grammar is to familiarize the student with the 
structure of the language; vocabulary can only be acquired by use, 
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especially in reading, and by conversation where possible. In fact it will 
be seen that a total vocabulary of about 1,500 words has been used in the 
book, so that inevitably many useful words have been omitted; but few 
have been included that are not in common use. 

From Lesson VII onwards the exercises take the form of continuous 
prose passages rather than disconnected sentences. The Persian—English 
exercises (from Lesson VIII onwards) are taken, with occasional minor 
modifications necessary to avoid the use of grammatical points not yet 
treated, from Persian originals; these have been selected for a fairly wide 
range of literary styles, as well as to illustrate various aspects of Persian 
life and literature. The English—Persian exercises from Lesson VIII 
onwards are designed as a ‘potted’ history of Persia, though emphasis is 
on linguistic rather than historical requirements. 

Although the teaching of spoken Persian is not the primary aim of the 
present book, a reasonably good intonation and accent in reading is 
obviously desirable (and also helpful when listening to spoken literary 
Persian, for example, in radio broadcasts). To this end paragraphs on 
this point have been included at the end of most lessons, in the form of 
selections of example sentences already used in the lesson in question, 
printed in transcription with diacritical points showing approximately 
the pitch and stress of each syllable. While this is certainly inadequate to 
teach correct intonation, it will be found helpful in giving some idea of 
the rhythm of the language, which has a certain bearing on the gram- 
matical and syntactical structure. 

My grateful thanks are due to the Carnegie Trust for the Universities 
of Scotland for the financial assistance which made possible the publica- 
tion of this book, and to the Syndics of the Cambridge University Press 
for their most helpful attitude. I would also like to acknowledge assistance 
given me by Mr P. W. Avery of the University of Cambridge and 
Mrs Katrina M. Ghafghaichi of Tehran. 


LESSON I 
The Alphabet 
1. The Alphabet 


The Persian alphabet, a slightly modified form of the Arabic, consists 
of thirty-two letters,! all primarily used as consonants. Four of these have 
secondary uses as vowels (see paras. 5, 6, 9 and 21), and there are also 
three vowel signs (see paras. 5, 6, 9) placed over or under the letter that 
precedes them (but normally omitted in writing or print). 


2. The Script 


The Persian script is written from right to left, and is cursive, that is 
to say, the letters of a word are normally joined to one another, even in 
the printed form. 


A few (seven out of the thirty-two) do not join the following letter, thus 
leaving a gap in the word. 


There are fifteen basic letter forms, the full number of thirty-two being 
made up by the use of one or more distinguishing dots over or under the 
letter and forming an integral part of it. 


The shape of each basic form may be further modified by (a) 
a preceding joining stroke, and (except in the case of the seven ‘non- 
joining’ letters) (6) a following joining stroke, or (when no other letter 
follows) (c) a final tail or flourish. 


3. The Nasx Script 


There are three styles of writing with which the student will need to 
become familiar: 
the printed style (nasx).? 
the copy-book style (nasta ?liq). (See Appendix A.) 
the handwritten style (Sekasté). (See Appendix B.) 


1 For the alphabetical or ‘dictionary’ order, see para. 30. 


For the pronunciation of the sound represented in transcription by the letter ‘x’, see 
para. 8; for ‘s’ see para. 13. 


2 [1, 3-5 
The style to be studied initially is the nasx. The other two are derived 
from this. 


All nasx letters are tilted slightly forward (in the direction of writing). 
Four imaginary lines of writing should be visualized, the lowest being 
the main line of writing, on which the whole of any letter should stand. 


4. Group I (One Letter) 


lt = 


Joined to preceding Separate form Basic shape 
letter only 


This letter is not joined to a following letter. 


Pronunciation Joined form Transcription Name Separate form 


none \. ae ? alef | 


Alef stands for the glottal stop (very weak in Persian). It is assumed 
for the purposes of the Persian script that every word beginning with 
a vowel has an initial glottal stop, which is represented by a/ef: Thus the 
appearance of a/ef'at the beginning of a word means in fact that it begins 
with one of the vowels. For dictionary purposes, all words beginning 
with a/ef are in the first group, regardless of the vowel. 


5. Group II (Six Letters) 


1 


( A co aa > 


2 


Joined to Joined to Joined to Separate form _ Basic shape 
preceding preceding following 
letter only and following _letter only 

letters 


All letters in this group carry distinguishing dots. 


1, 5-6] 3 


Pronunciation Transcription Joined forms Name Separate form 
b ee ee” ee Que (1) 
e e ° e 
P Car. oteeed pe — (2) 
o ‘a re 
t er eee te — (3) 
as in English 
a & * & 
s Cn, eo*eee sé ee (4) 
e ° ° 
n Cpeeetend mm O65) 
y ceeteced J CS ©) 
erin 


The final and separate forms of nun differ from the standard. 


CY 


The separate and final forms of ye differ from the standard, and are 
generally written without the two dots. 


4 


ere) 


3 


Letters preceding the final forms of nun and ye must be raised above 
the line in order to join at the correct point. 


eS = by; > = bn, 


6. The Vowels 


(i) a: slightly broader than the English vowel ‘a’ in ‘cat’. This is 
represented by a short stroke ...~ (fat-he or zabar) written over the 


4 [1, 6-7 
preceding letter. Thus a word beginning with the sound a. . . would in 


writing begin ... | 3 ba = Qo, etc. 
e 


(ii) a: about halfway between ‘a’ in ‘father’ and ‘a’ in ‘wash’. This is 
represented by the secondary use of a/ef: Thus \. ee would indicate 
the sound of ...@. A word beginning with the sound a... would 


require to be written .., | | ; this is not considered very elegant, and so 


aw 


(madde, not to be confused with the fat-he above). bB-a = .4. L » etc. 


e 


the second a/ef is replaced by a long stroke written over the first. 


7. The Vowels (cont.) 


(iii) e: approximately ‘e’ as in ‘net’. This is represented by a short 
stroke written below the preceding letter... _ (kasre or zir). Thus a word 


beginning with the sound e... would in writing begin ,,, | » be... 
would be written , , ,aw, etc. 


(iv) i: approximately as ‘ee’ in ‘sweet’. This is represented by the 
secondary use of ye, thusi...is written ,..0 | bi... aS yy ow, etc. 
td 
(v) ei: a diphthong similar to ‘ai’ in ‘maid’. This is represented by 
e - 


ye preceded by the fat-he, thus ei... aS 40 | bei... AS 5g gram, CIC. 
- mie 


Note. This combination only gives the diphthong when it is followed 
by a consonant or comes at the end of a word; followed by a vowel it 


I, 7-8] 5 


- 


ae - 
remains a y..., €.2. Qed verse—beit, c= track—pei; but 
awe Ld 


O Ls explanation—bdayan. 


8. Group III (Four Letters) 


1 1 4 4 ny 
an “ ——, =, 
iy Sa S = = 
5 " m1 i SS 
a ae >” 
Joined to Joined to Joined to Separate Basic 
preceding preceding following form shape 
letter only and following _ letter only 


letters 


Letters preceding the last two forms above must be raised above the 
line, so as to join at the correct point. 


a> =: bi = 


In the printed form the preceding join is usually made as follows: 


Ce a 


Pronunciation Transcription Joined forms Name Separate form 
as in English J Ga . ot. ‘ — jim ‘a (1) 
e ° 


as in English ‘church’ ¢ Cr eee ee Cin, ce a (2) 
3 3 ° @ 


as in English h ce A ne aa (3) 


} See para. 89. 


6 [1, 8-9 


Pronunciation Transcription Joined forms Name Separate form 


approximately as ‘ch’ x ee I 2) (4) 
in Scottish ‘loch’ Cc C 
or Welsh ‘bach’! 


The position of the dots in the various forms should be carefully 
observed. 


9. Stress 


The stress in Persian falls generally on the last syllable of the word. 
Suffixes, however, are not stressed unless they are regarded as forming an 
integral part of the word (see, for example, para. 28 4). Exceptions to the 
general rule are noted in paras. 49, 63. 


VOCABULARY 


with L without 3 
-— 
foot L blue (3 


s 


until it pocket Qin 


7 


or L twist, corner, screw 
rt e ag 
[wil 
‘s e 
water | this | 
e tad 
—_ 
‘y| 
gate Cod L that C) 
e @ 


papa LL place lL 


1 The use of the letter ‘x’ does not of course imply any resemblance to the sound of that 
letter in English. 


1,9] 7 


here lows | fever 3 

AT ig 
there A between O- 
nose ise desert Q L Lo 
Haji, pilgrim alk soul, life O lL 
verse Cw bread re) F 


track st body oe 
see! ee explanation Ol 


e 
o- 


EXERCISES 


A. Write as one word (reading from right to left) and translate: 


Gteis = ““SrOre * 
leetOtstl «tle 
SHEH4e © GHOFG+Y + 
Vlyls Seoree » 

OF S++ + » 


8 


B. Write as separate letters and translate: 


Lbs yl 


OblLy « 


C. Read and translate: 


[11, 10 


OG. eyo. 


cw bls Web oS. 


LESSON I 


The Alphabet (continued). Case and Gender. Simple Sentences 


10. Group IV (Two Letters) 


Joined to preceding Separate form Basic shape 
letter only 


These letters are not joined to a following letter. 


Pronunciation Transcription Joined form Name 


as in English d A, oe dal 


e 


as in English 7 A, és zal 


Separate form 


> (1) 


» (a) 


, 11] 9 
1L. Group V (Three Letters) 


wt ¥ —— 
2 y+ = 


3 


Joined to preceding Separate form Basic shape” 
letter only 


These letters are not joined to a following letter. 


Briasiceven Teanwripion Tend Fores. “Mama? > Separatefurm 
ee 
as in English z sr as zein 3 (2) 

% a 
as ‘s’ in ‘pleasure’ i pees je D) (3) 


2 


The letter ‘r’ must always be sounded, eg. Jdarf (snow, 
not baf. 


Compare also: 


lla. Group VI (One Letter) 


> PZ 
sh 
Joined to preceding Separate form Basic shape 


letter only 


This letter is not joined to a following letter. 


Pronunciation Transcription Joined form Name Separate form 
as English ‘v’ with 
v vay 1 
tendency towards ‘w’ SD ted S] (2) 


Note that Group IV letters join on the level of the main line of writing, 
whereas Groups V and VI join on the secondary line, requiring that 
preceding letters be raised. 


AO I Te ee 


10 [ul, 12-13 
12, The Vowels (cozz.) 


(vi) o: A somewhat rounded version of ‘u’ as in ‘put’. This is 
represented by the sign. . .* (zamme or pis) written above the preceding 
letter. 

3 


Thus o... is written wil Bets eles >, 70... a8 


Fe 
coe) etc. 


(vii) u: ‘oo’ as in ‘root’. This is represented by the secondary use 


of vay. Thus uw... is written as salvia coe S> 


® 


e 


XU... as coe GP etc. 


(viii) ou: approximately as ‘ow’ in ‘bowl’. This is represented by 


vay preceded by the vowel sign fat-he, thus dou... 4 >. 


mS) 


Note. This combination only gives the diphthong when it is followed 
by a consonant or comes at the end of a word; followed by a vowel it 


remains av..., eg. < (new) = nou; 3 3) ) (new year, 


lit. new day = nouruz), but at Vo (answer) = javad. 


13. Group VII (Two Letters) 


2 enemies 
: AAA wd iS; soe os 
as N 4 
4 
Joined to Joined to Joined to Separate form _ Basic shape 
preceding preceding following 
letter only and following _letters only 


letters 


H, 13-15] 


Pronunciation Transcription 
as in English s 
as in English 
‘ oe f 
ship 


It 
Name 


Separate form 


a (1) 
a 
U” (2) 


Joined forms 
Po PP, 


e @ e 
- od ad . 
eee, aw Sin 


14. Group VIII (Two Letters) 


Joined to Joined to 
preceding preceding 
letter only and following 
letters 
Pronunciation Transcription 


as in English s 


a Dr = 
Ce lat 
~~" 
Joined to Separate Basic shape 
following form 
letter only 
Joined forms Name Separate form 


SO mt ne oat sad Ue (1) 


asin English 7 | nesters eng jad WO (2) 


15. Group IX (Two Letters) 


SL 


‘ 


be re 
: yy 
¢ 3 —_ a, - 
Joined to Joined to Joined to Separate form _ Basic shape 
preceding preceding following 
letter only and following _ letter only 
letters 

Pronunciation Transcription Joined forms Name Separate form 

as in English t b...b. é b ta b (1) 


as in English z 


L. . 2, ° b za a (2) 


12 [u, 16-18 
16. Case 


There are no case inflections in Persian. 


17. Gender 


There is no distinction of gender, words which are naturally feminine 
being treated for grammatical purposes exactly as other nouns, e.g. 


og 
co > daughter, girl. 


18. Sentence Structure 


The normal sentence order is: Subject, Predicate, Verb. 


Cal pn? ie cor Hasan is ready. 


oa 
There is no definite article. The a of Coal: ‘is’ is usually elided 


after a word ending in a vowel. This is sometimes also indicated in 
writing by the omission of the ie 


ws Lo 3 J) ro ‘Ss the girl is beautiful. 


Cd 
Alef may also be omitted ‘after a consonant, and the (os written 
joined to the word, e.g. 


” “e a 
th le i t. 
—— a aneetl e apple is swee' 


Although separate pronouns exist (see para. 40), they need not be used 
as the subject of a verb. 


er | re > he is ready. 
asl ist |, ra Cdn ly | she is pleased. 


H, 18] 13 


The intonation pattern of a simple sentence of this kind is a rise followed 
by a fall (in the following examples, and throughout the book, the 
horizontal strokes indicate pitch, and the vertical strokes stress). The 
verb ast is not stressed unless it is contracted with a previous word 
ending in a vowel (see above). 


al a 


a 


























hasan || hazer ast in xabar || sahihast 
a _ a a 
doxtar || zibast baradar || javan ast 
EXERCISES 


A. Read aloud and translate into English: 
cals 5 si 
Cds a “por 4 
egal WH o> ) Wu 5. 
reer ae yo 8. 


14 


[ur 


Cal a b> O} 10. 


aes" Ole> yop Il. 


B. Translate into Persian: 


1. The girl is young. 2. The answer is not correct. 3. This apple is 
red. 4. That boy is Hasan. 5. Gold is yellow. 6. The door is open. 
7. That apple is sour. 8. Hosein is not ready. 9. This lesson is difficult. 
10. Reza is not pleased. 11. The boy is ready. 12. It is well (good). 


VOCABULARY 


answer wle> 
ready, present re > 


(he, she, it) is wl 


Pee, 
daughter, girl re » 
beautiful ls 3 
apple Cuilw 

e @# 
re y 
swee er sate 
@ 
pleased, content isfy 


lady gh 
wind ob 


4 


swift me oe 


-~- -— »¢ 


news —_ 
e 
- 
true, correct 
tad 


- -2e we 
no JS 6 fan) 
Cad ee 
o e 

is not (reterded 


oe 


father ) ou) 


u] 


vt Ce 
tee 
door yo 

cm ee 


a“ © 


night ose 


e 


cold & yor 
eanoy 

brother yo ye 
ecole 
master, teacher coma 


15 
Paar? 


son, boy poeta 


cd 


of 


- - 


Hasan Steal 
gold yD 
yellow o 3 
ei 


- 4 


e 
Hosein SO tel 


Cad 


lesson re “) po] 


e - 


dificult Code 


Reza le ) 


16 [111, 19-20 
LESSON Ill 
The Alphabet (continued). Number 
19. Group X (Two Letters) 


— =! 


|| 





{ewe 
Joined to Joined to Joined to Separate form —_ Basic shape 
preceding preceding following 
letter only and following _ letter only 
letters 
Pronunciation Transcription Joined forms Name Separate form 


not sounded ? a ee ee ea (1) 


voiced equivalent ‘ * ° pf 
of x; similar to ‘r’ q cacowes © 7 gein (2) 
in French ‘mer’ or 


+) 


g in German 


“Wagen’ 


For further notes on the use of ein see para. 26. 


20. Group XI (Two Letters) 


we 2 4 3 = 


Joined to Joined to Joined to Separate form _ Basic shape 
preceding preceding following 
letter only and following _ letter only 
letters 
Pronunciation Transcription Joined forms Name Separate form 


e e 


asinEnglish  f ofbeekec® f@ Ge Gi) 


pm 


as in Group X q ‘ce ieee gaf 3 (2) 


HI, 20-21] 17 


The separate and final forms of gaf differ from the standard: 


21. Group XII (Two Letters) 


§ 3 D2. 





3. 
Joined to Joined to Joined to Separate form _ Basic shape 
preceding preceding following 
letter only and following _ letter only 
letters 
Pronunciation Transcription Joined forms Name Separate form 
as in English? k Se ‘ S&S. . Ss kaf =? (1) 
=z Zz =z =z 
as in English? g ES é S. : SS gaf Ss (2) 
‘garden’ 


The two final forms of kaf are often written (and always printed) with 
a small sign § in the centre of the letter instead of the overhead stroke. 


od ne 


This sign may also be inserted in the gaf, but in this case the overhead 
strokes are retained. The second stroke of the gafis sometimes replaced 


by three dots. 
es bf 


1Before the ‘front’ vowels (a, e, i, e) and at the end of a word, these sounds become 
palatalized, the effect being somewhat as though a brief ‘y’ sound were inserted between the 
consonant and its following vowel, e.g. 


a 
—_ Lo book, A¥erad. 
e - 


18 [11, 22-24 
22. Group XII (One Letter) 


ft Jo * 


Joined to Joined to Joined to Separate form _ Basic shape 
preceding preceding following 
letter only and following _letter only 

letters 


Note the level of the join preceding the final form. 


Pronunciation Transcription Joined forms Name Separate form 
as in English l Ae Ae: 3 lam J Q) 


This sound must always be pronounced clearly, as in ‘leaf’, even when 
it falls at the end of a word. The English tendency to swallow it (‘hall, 
bowl, real”) must be avoided. 


23. Group XIV (One Letter) 


alternative alternative 
EAS 


is eo oY aie 
‘a Wa ae . ? A 


Joined to Joined to Joined to Separate form _—_ Basic shape 
preceding preceding following 
letter only and following _letter only 
letters 
Pronunciation Transcription Joined forms Name Separate form 
as in English m ce i a mim e (1) 
24. Group XV (One Letter) 
alternative alternative 
me, 
2 3 1 3 1 3 oN 
4a £8 BD Bo 
a= z 4 2 
ao SA i? & ne > 2a 
Joined to Joined to Joined to Separate form Basic shape 
receding preceding following 


letter cay and following _ letter only 


HI, 24] 19 


Pronunciation Transcription Joined forms Name Separate form 
—— a, 


as in English A 4, Z San . 6. ‘ a hehavve? @ (1) 


- 2 


Sad 
This letter must always be sounded, e.g. 5; eae town, Sahr. 


Secondary use of he. The final vowel of words that end in vowels must 
always be represented by a /etter, even when elsewhere it would be 
represented by one of the vowed signs. 

In the case of a, i, u, ei, ou no problem arises, since these are already 


represented by letters (| CS ».- Of the three remaining vowels, 


a, e, 0, the sounds a and o are only found at the end of words in one 
or two isolated cases. The sound e in this position is represented by he. 


a > house, xane. 
The final sound a is also represented by he in one word: 
a (not, no!), na. 


The final sound o is represented by vav in two words: 


Pa 


© ad (thou), to. 
3 
5) » (two), do. 


It is important to note that, since Ae in this particular use is not a consonant 
but a symbol representing a final vowel, it may only be so used at the end 
of a word, and may not be joined to a following letter, e.g. to the first 
letter of a suffix. When a suffix has to be added to a word ending in 


1 See para. 89. 


20 [11, 24-26 
a «ee two alternatives are possible; either the 4e is dropped and the vowel 


written in the usual way, or the suffix is written separately, e.g. 


houses ys > or la 45 > (see para. 28 4). 


The second alternative is preferred, as being less ambiguous. These rules 
do not of course apply to Ae in its normal use as a consonant. 


25. Writing Signs 


A doubled letter is only written once, the doubling being indicated by 
the sign...” (tasdid or Sadde) written over the letter. This sign is 
usually omitted in print and writing. 


eg child, dacce. 


Doubled consonants must always be pronounced doubled; cf. English 
‘book-case’. 


When necessary to avoid ambiguity, a consonant that does not carry 
a following vowel may be marked with the sign... ° (sokun or jazm). 


pos ° - 
Caw hand, dase. 


26. The Glottal Stop 


Reference has already been made (para. 4) to the use of a/efto represent 
a theoretical glottal stop at the beginning of a word. In fact the sound is 
really represented by the sign © (Aamze) written over the a/ef, but generally 
omitted. This sound may also be found in the middle of a word and 
(rarely) at the end; in such cases the hamge is generally written over a ye 
without dots (occasionally also over alef or vay). 


In certain cases (see para. 39) it may also be written over final he, when 
this represents the vowel sound . . . e. 


« ae 
ow, down, pa?in, 
Uw 4 below, d P 
« ° 


Ill, 26~27] 21 


¢ - 
J 7 Gri responsible, mas?ul. 


oti believer, mo?men. 
“ ¢ 
BD, + ce official, ma?mur. 


The glottal stop, whether represented by Aamye or by ein (see para. 19) 
is very weak in Persian. Between two vowels it is little more than a glide 
from one to the other. Between a consonant and a vowel it indicates a 
slight hesitation, between a vowel and a consonant a slight slurring of the 
vowel. When it follows a consonant at the end of a word, it has the effect 
of lengthening the preceding syllable without changing the quality of the 
vowel (this effect occurs in any word ending in two consonants). 


3 
C ») quarter, ro:b?. 
rs e - 
Ch. ete Eee difficult, sarxt. 


It may be noted that no Persian word can begin with two consonants. 
When foreign words of this type are incorporated into the language, 
a vowel is usually inserted, e.g. 


¥ » > gw | studio, estudyu. 
tad - 
Aa) | 3 France, feranse. 


27. The Silent vav 


The letter xa at the beginning of a word is frequently followed by 
asilent vay. This vav has no phonetic or other value, and the word must 
be read as though it were not there. 


a. lo sister, xahar; but contrast: O o> blood, xun. 


22 [111, 27-28 


wl sleep, xab but: ad 19> good, xub. 


cd @ 
29> self, xod. 
um = self, xis. 


28. Number 
(a) There is no article, either definite or indefinite. 


Indefiniteness, in the sense of a single unspecified unit of a general 


class, is indicated by the suffix Ceres 


Zs) LS book, the book. (C3 L=S” ahcok. 


This suffix is not an integral part of the word, and is therefore not stressed. 
It may qualify more than one word, e.g. 


- ~~” - 
ils 3 mos: a book and a pen. 


ESS (usually pronounced yek) ‘one’ (see para. 88) is often used 


in the sense of ‘a, an’ either in place of or together with the indefinite 
suffix. 


LT ES Gh ES sees 
(4) The normal plural ending is la, ee 


lL. LS books, the books. 
@ oo 


IH, 28] 23 


Rational beings, and certain other nouns, may alternatively take the 


plural ending O \. po 


e fF He ene 
e) 7; or \ ) women. 
This usage is commoner in the written than in the spoken language. 
Both these suffixes are regarded as an integral part of the word, and 


therefore take the final syllable stress (see para. 9). 
A few words have special plural endings, e.g. 


D4 man, 
rs | >) ) or las ) A men (as opposed to ‘women’). 


6 >) ) people. 


With the exception of rational beings, plural nouns take a singular 
verb. Adjectives (see also Lesson V), including demonstrative adjectives 
(see para. 43), qualifying plural nouns of any class remain in the singular, 
but when used as nouns or pronouns they take the plural endings, e.g. 


e 


ro 
e) IS) <. great men. 
S) ei | 6 vA | those (men, things, etc.). 


But 
e aye cy! these people. 


Note. (i) Words of Arabic origin may frequently be found with one 
of the Arabic plural endings 


ee) ae 


24 {int, 28 
a = 
S; ¥ iw official. er ) Ba ws officials. 
») gwd instruction. as) l, gwd instructions. 


(ii) Many words of Arabic origin form the Arabic ‘broken’ plural, 
which consists in an internal change in the form of the word (see para. 
105). 


2 3 
Oke book. a books. 


— secret. ll secrets. 


- 


- % | | -& 
ward condition. _ conditions. 
a _* 


« 
The Persian plural endings ) e ee OF la eee may generally be 
used in place of these Arabic forms. 


(c) In addition to the Jndefinite, Definite and Plural uses of the noun, 
a General use is also possible, in which neither indefinite nor plural 
ending is used (see also para. 54. The General use is normally limited to 
the complement or object of a verb). 


Cowl c LS” IE w | this thing is a book aes 
ow 
Cow ls | Cae) LS” the book is there (Def.). 
@ 


e 


~- 
Cols | Laks: the books are there 


(Plural Def.). 
Cl — Ls ve | these are books (General). 
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« | 4 IS - | this man is a workman 
Cd os » yr er (General). 
Za 
Wy [ ys iS p> S coil or | these men are iva " 


29. Questions 

No change of order is required to express a question. In speech the 
interrogative sense is indicated by the intonation; in the written style, 
when there is no interrogative word such as ‘what?’, ‘why?’, ‘where?’, 


etc., the question may be introduced by the particle re | e.g. 
o 


© Sial re ie mr LT Is Hasan ready? 
aren Lo | -) ro > L ‘8 Is the girl beautiful? 


- - 
Another similar particle, Goo has a contradictory sense, expecting 


the answer ‘no’ to a question in the positive form, and ‘ yes’ to a question 
in the negative form, e.g. 


mt 


Gouly j o's Soe 


Is the girl [really] beautiful? (Surely she isn’t.) 


nd e ° - - - —s 
Isn’t Hasan ready (yet]? (Surely he is... .) 


The intonation pattern in questions follows a generally rising line: 


a - 


hacer ast 


— a2 - 








(aya) ak 








(aya) doxtar sibait 


26 [111, 29 
The pattern is slightly different for the contradictory type of question. 


magar doxtar | zibast 
magar hasan | hazer nist 
EXERCISES 
A. Translate into English: 


AP ge e's Oy Sos yl 
Col See olgael - 

Cel eS al elit 

ol 5) JLKe 3 gels 4: 

Ctl nd b> 

RIP 9 Cel Calm 
po 

Sea Ode “a cpl We 
Cowl Coe bale yl cle > 


Cl jlyes ol 8. 


a ‘ 

Cul 9 Fe by o> 

PCa UT leu! -&. a 

Ceti OT ley! RS a 

leg eal ees as Sole 
oS” po 


1. These books are green. 2. Sleep is comfortable. 3. Persia is a 
country. 4. That child is small. 5. This knife is sharp. 6. That town is 
large. 7. The painter is ready. 8. The apple is red but the tree is green. 
g. That book is wonderful and strange. 10. The mother is dear. 11. Is 
that house comfortable? 12. These instructions are easy. 


B. Translate into Persian: 


VOCABULARY 
=z 
and 9 fork Sic 
(they) are cet knife IS 


town oe Parvin on. 3 a) 


(female name) 


house 45 > road (consonantal he) ol) 


spoon oe ls long (distance) 3 ly » 


28 


fatherland ,° 9 


big, large ge 

Isfahan Olgasl 

dear J. yr 

long, tall As 

short 0 GS” 
“>| 

comfortable (usa ') 


Iran, Persia re) , | 


Cd 


wo 7 - 


country 


child > 


sleep wl 
book Qa ES. 


[um 


a) bs 


condition 


(v1 daly 


ve 
small SoS 


eo 
sh 

= 38 

a w Wwe 
painter ea wee 
but J 3 
oe e - -” 

tree Cr) » 
wonderful Wt 


strange ant y 
mother yd le 


instruction 


je 
(. Cl) gid) 
acy Olu 


Iv, 30] 


LESSON IV 


The Alphabet (continued) Writing Notes. Adjectives 


30. The Complete Alphabet 


1 


- 


an 
| 
| 


Vgcts 
eocceeMecveced 
e e 


secceeteccseed 


Cd 


vst 


eoccce *coscce 


& 


o 
weesceAeccceed 


(“ ( f 


Pn Eee ae 


e e e 


GX Ca 


Ot  PETTET, 
% 
~~ 


% 
e 


Y 


eases evoen 


Y. 


Pe a eee ET 


(XR 


e. 
| 
| 


SO per teeta 


1 These letters do not join a following letter. 


— 


ve vTANAA & CC -C 


i ease 


29 
? alef 
b be 
Pp pe 
tte, 
Ss se 
j jim 
c cin 
h_ he hotti 
x xa 
d= dal 
z zal 
rose 
Zz ein 
2 fe 
Ss sin 
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a & & . 
gms eecce AMA occe ww g sin 
Ue: ee nian a s sad 
oS eo wf ee ne Zz zad 


t ta 


b- 
= 
5 aan b= eH. 4 G 


qa 
¢: seees Revove & ? ein 
C: serie re & q gein 
CB Recceeed f fe 
Eee eee 3 ay aah 
BBLS SS i eg 
EAE ms? “ey g sof 
Weta i0cg tae 
(Revsees Meienes A ¢ m mim 
Cpeceeeee aisdeees ’ On nun 
tii o8) Se oes 
Caiaiieipanesd Sy x 


1These letters do not join a following letter. 
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The above is the alphabetical or dictionary order. For the numerical 
order and values of the letters see para. 89. 


31. Summary of Consonants and Vowels 
Consonants 


(a) Phonetic 


k oS c 
2S | 


x a g 


~ 


om 


C7 UGAA 
Ve G.-C «€ 


1¢£¢ v 
es ab m h ) 
d 3 n 


r~ 


f 


sO oy oe eS y 
35 e454 id 


N 


The duplication of sounds in the above list is due to the fact that certain 
letters ( oe G Ue uP b a> a (9) are found for the most 


part only in words of Arabic origin, in which language they have 
distinctive sounds. While in Persian the original spelling has been 
retained, the difficult Arabic sounds have been converted into sounds 
more acceptable to, and already existing in, Persian speech. The same 


applies to the letter 5, though this is also found in a number of Persian 


words, and formerly stood for the sound ‘th’ as in ‘this’, no longer used 
in Persian. 


32 {Iv, 31 
(6) Writing 


09e IS edited | No dors 


‘Chgs One dot under 


uF b Vu? 3 3 a S) One dot over 


(S Two dots under 


ra 


re) &) Two dots over 


GF Three dots under 


2 
mS Sal = rae Three dots over 
Ex 


Stroke over 


Vowels 
End Middle Initial 
does not occur 
(except in 49 written ue es A a 
a...as...e) 
ee auc mi a 
4%. eee wl e 
i “” + | e1 
(s$*** baer e 


( S6*s° wcotece sede 


IV, 31-32] 
End 


only occurs in 


¥y and 92, written 


§..-as...u 


Bees vee Sees 


s 


Sees vee Goes 


32, Summary of Writing Signs 

used with following ye for ei, with vav 
for ou (may also be found with alef 
for a, and with final 4e for final e). 


(may be found with ye for z, and with 
final Ae for final e). 


(may be found with vay for x). 
used over a/ef for initial a. 


used over alef, vav, ye (without dots), 
or without supporter, to represent 
glottal stop. 


indicates that there is no vowel im- 
mediately following. 


sign of doubling. 


Initial 


—, 


gl 
3 


fathe, zabar 


kasre, zir 


zamme, pis 
madde 


hamze 


sokun, jaym 


Sadde, taidid 


33 
Oo 
ou 
u 
eee 
eee 
- 
4 
eos 
—_ 
eee 
& 


Certain other writing signs will be mentioned in due course (see 


paras. 57, 108). 


34 [1v, 33-34 
33. Punctuation 
Older Persian books and manuscripts use little or no punctuation. 


Modern printed books use any or all of the following, but their employ- 
ment is not yet standardized. 


full stop é 
colon : 
semi-colon 6 
comma 6 
dash —_ 


exclamation mark ! 
question mark g 


quotation marks = (( )) or ( ) 


Quotation marks are often omitted. 


34. Handwriting Notes 


(i) The following combinations of letters are used to avoid inelegant 
forms 


(a) lam followed by adef. 


This is used to avoid the form U. The following variants are 


3 2 I 
y yy > 
= 7 


found. 


IV, 34] 35 


Joined form Separate form 


X... 


In some old grammar books this combined form is listed as a separate 
letter. It must always be used, the first variant being the commonest. 


(4) kaf or gaf followed by alef or lam. 


an err 
See eer 


Llores 
Been eres 


fe ere Se 
Se re 


(c) Where several letters of Group II occur in succession it is usual to 
vary the height of alternate letters so as to avoid confusion. 


hes or (pes lazy. 


(ii) It has already been pointed out that the preceding point of joining 
for a number of letter forms 


yee cre Corre Ue meee cor shies Seve Ce 


falls on one of the secondary lines above the main line of writing whereas 
the following point of joining or the base of a final letter is invariably on 
the main line. To overcome this difficulty, the letter preceding one of 
these forms may be modified, or alternatively the whole of the initial part 
of the word may be raised above the line. These rules are not always 
observed in printed type and typewriter lettering, where modifications 
are introduced into the joined forms of certain letters. 
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(a) letters followed by Group V: 


Srose porerf ovetecs 
Sees I oak — 20 iis ene eet 
freee OF ae ei i oe ee oe oa 


All other letters prefixed to Group V must be raised above the line. 


(8) letters followed by final nun: 
Meee Cperespeeetens 
Tree COMM pre eeettttene baw atl 
CN... TO et ee ee od 


All other letters prefixed to final nun must be raised above the line. 


(¢) Letters preceding final ye: 


Cotte 0 On et itd 


ce HS Stoue is 
pe ree owere: San Cone, 


fo wm grep eee... ra 
Co=Ugeeeteeet 
BGa=Cgere bere 
(Sree greet eeetees 
Ce CMe eeepc atte nae tt 
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(GA eet —10 ee eee Pd 
(SH (ore bee 


at ee eee ieee 


It will have been noticed that the preceding letter forms that undergo 
the most marked modification are: 


seat boeoteee Pad Cocoon a a 


In other cases it is rather the relative position of the letters that is im- 
portant. 
Great care must be taken to avoid duplication of the elements in these 


combined forms, for instance, ...4 followed by eo must be 


written (S$? and not SP, which would be read as though 
a letter of Group II with the dots missing were inserted in the middle. 


(d) The following letter forms have the effect of raising the whole 
of the preceding part of the word above the line, without other modifica- 
tion: 


final press GC pve CCSeee de hias 6 Gee Cave 


(e) Similar effects arise from the use of the handwritten forms of 
the letters in Groups III, XIV and XV, but these are not usually found 
in the printed form. Examples are: 


Printed: oe AS bong beee® O. 


Handwritten: A 3 Ase a 


In printed texts the rules of calligraphy are not always carefully 
observed, but they are worth cultivating in handwriting, since they enter 
largely into the shape and style of the two handwritten scripts, nasta ?liq 
and sekaste, in which most manuscripts and letters (modern as well as 
mediaeval) are written. 
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35. Adjectives 


Adjectives may be intensified by a preceding adverb, | 
as he or he, ‘very’, eg. very big ES ~; 
very good > yee 


These words may also be used as adjectives in the sense of ‘much’, 
‘many’. 


- 
o 


maser 8 ‘is’, is used when a complement or attribute is expressed. 
Raden pale yo the door is green. 

uit a rey oye Oo | this building is the post-office. 

faery ‘there is, exists’, is used when there is no complement. 

eam 0) lal leew! there are shops here. 


EXERCISES 
A. Translate into English: 


Sy Col SoS shine SH os! 
Cauley j 
Cot SoS ce Sibi cpl» 


-— 
. 


Vo Catt y hal ovl OM) é 
awl Ab re on! 5. 
7 Lely Cue ores Leu! « 
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G Cuca tae eT J 7 

Cel S95 he Ub s 

CAS US Ol lo eee en ISD) ” 

Could Le bee! Sy Cel SY OT 

doy OT Ny Sl os A OLLE Gy! 
a ee 

Coby Sole ObLS BT Ob 5. 

Castle shen ofl pl us 


_ 


B. Translate into Persian: 


1. Is the bazaar far? 2. No sir, it is not far, it is near. 3. This bazaar 
is very beautiful. 4. There is fruit here. 5. Is this fruit fresh? 6. Yes sir, 
it is very fresh. 7. Is not this meat very expensive? 8. No madam, it 
is very cheap. 9. Is there [a] bank here?! ro. Yes sir, there is; it is there. 
11. Is the manager here (present)? 12. Here is [a] table and chair and 
paper and pen and ink. 13. Is this building the post office? 14. No Sir, it 
is there, but it is not open. 


VOCABULARY 
house J ro much, many, very i 
much, many, very Shee ground, floor uu d 
room albi below on L 


1Square brackets [] indicate words found in English, but omitted in Persian; round 
fireckces () indicate words required in Persian, whether additional or as alternatives. 


40 
ceiling naw 
above Yu 
wall re 
window 6 
there is Cu 
garden gh 
se 

flower, rose iS 
necessary e5y 
bad (things) wl 
au ous 
wide (yQ 
side-street mS 

a we 
narrow ESCs 
shop ojlae 


I 


useful Nae 


bazaar I j L 


far 3g 


[iv 


sir, Mr ls | 
near CK 5 


fruit Og. 


fresh, new SiN) 


o & a 

meat CSS 
1 2 

expensive ols 
madam, Mrs, lady aa 
cheap Ol yf 
bank Sb 
manager ey 
table ~ 
chair YS dave 
paper, letter Lele 


oe 

ink Ag 
building ole 
post-office Ai ae 
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LESSON V 


The Ezafe. Comparison of Adjectives. Hiatus 
36. The Ezafe 


(a) A second qualifying word (noun or adjective) may be linked to 
any noun by the ezafe construction, which consists in the insertion of the 


particle ,,. (e) between the two words. The qualifying word always 


comes second. The ezafe is an enclitic, that is to say, it is in the nature of 
an unstressed suffix to the preceding word. The following are among 
the commoner uses of this construction. (For another use see para. 58.) 


(i) Possessive 


Noun, Ares hs the child’s book. 
Ley pom, Reza’s son. 
le >, Tene Hosein [son] of Reza. 
ASL jlo the wall of the house. 
(ii) Descriptive 
Adjective: mgye J Spo the big house. 
oe ce) the green door. 
Ol > pod the young boy. 
Noun: oe an Hosein the painter. 


Olgael ol) the road to Isfahan. 
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old man (lit. ‘man 


°- pa veteran’). 
“ye old woman (lit. ‘woman 
0) pa veteran’). 
slays eal Mrs Farhad. 
(iii) Partitive 


Noun: Ss u 3 raed eS [ the majority of the women. 


‘on el all of the people. 


Similar to this is the Superlative construction (see para. 386). 


(6) The ezafe is used purely as a linking particle, and cannot appear 
except between a noun or nominal expression and an immediately following 
qualifying word or expression. However, several nouns and/or adjectives 
may be linked together: 


CS 3 Ahmad’s eldest (lit. 


2 Ss ; 
cal fa 55" D mas big) daughter. 


the young son of the 


ON Ole Psa old woman. 
7 : i Jee te - the general manager of 
eS) | | ea, Sib jb ow ) the National Bank 


of Iran. 


Furthermore, any item in the chain may consist of more than one 
word (in which case the ezafe comes only between the two groups): 


> > 4 of pod the son of that man. 
i Ol yol 5) ys the father and mother of that boy. 
<n . 7 . . 
ly 3 Ole ro > the young and beautiful girl. 


The last phrase could also be written 


le 5 Oly> > > the young, beautiful girl 


without significant change of meaning. 
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Where several words or expressions are to be linked in this way, 
descriptives take precedence over possessives and partitives: 


e e e - e ere = ? Pig ao” “e 

Olgs Oye Ob5 Sp co asl 
the great majority of the young women of Tehran. 

(c) The plural suffix is added to the noun in the usual way, but not 


to the qualifying adjective, which does not undergo any change (see 
para. 28; for the suffix la see para. 39A (iii) (a). 


ly 3 O L 3 the beautiful women. 
os a 8 
Are c's useful books. 


Other suffixes, which do not form an integral part of the word, are 
added at the end of the complete group. Thus the ‘indefinite’ ye is used as 
follows in this construction: 


a 3 ete 
ie) yr J SJ =a big house. 
Spam ) a green door. 
eyes oo a young boy. 


In an alternative construction the ye may be suffixed to the principal 
noun, in which case the qualifying word follows without ezafe. 


as eer 
cS} yr Js J— a big house. 
ye cS 31°) a green door. 
Ol> cS jo a young boy. 


This construction may also be applied to partitives: 


me 
oe? al < a heavy sack of large 
Caw) -] — gave lye apples. 
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With this type of construction the verb in a sentence may often be 
inserted between the noun and the adjective: 


Ole> Cad jo) ns Hasan is a young boy. 
(d) Aprincipal nounalready referred to may, instead of being repeated, 
be replaced by the word J le (‘property’), or Ol 3 lai. ‘from (preposi- 


tion, see para. 59) that’) linked to the qualifying noun by ezafe in the usual 
way. 
fey that book is Hasan’s 
Cul Soil Sle ok Ol (lit. ‘the property of 
‘“ at ie Hasan’). 
‘ eae lee this house is Reza’s 
cule » Ol jf J y~ cpl (lit. ‘from that of 
ee - 2 Reza’). 


37. Other Qualifying Words 


In a certain number of cases the qualifying word precedes the 
principal noun, in which case no ezafe particle is used. Among these are: 


(a) the demonstrative adjectives cyl and Ol, and compounds 
derived from these (see para. 43). 


(6) Adjectives of number and quantity (including numerals) followed 
by the noun in the singu/ar (see paras. 45, 88). 


(c) Superlative adjectives, and adjectives of similar formation (see 
para. 38). 


(d) Certain common adjectives, e.g. 
>) > cm good man. 
($= 5) — > a good man. 
- h Fe 
ro So ae good boy. 


The ordinary ezafe construction is also commonly used. 
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(e) Certain types of compound noun (see also para. 98). These are 
usually written as one word. 


=< 

ts) iS \>~ . ‘sleep-place’, i.e. ‘bedroom’. 
al} 9_)  ‘day-letter’, i.e. ‘newspaper’. 
4) > 1S ‘work-house’, i.e. ‘factory’. 

These forms are particularly common with words like 

Ss e e e 
olS” (place), aol (letter), du l> (house), etc. 
cf. also 
oes Oly | the land of Iran. 


One) ws ye the land of the west (i.e. Europe). 


38. Comparison of Adjectives 
(a) The Comparative is formed by the addition of the suffix yp fee 


- 2 s - 
peSee, ‘bigger’. SS ‘smaller’. 


ry Ll ‘easier’. 
The equivalent of the English ‘than’ is the preposition 3 (see para. 59): 


- iene “wwe? 3 a - the boyis bigger than 
anal D2 IP ma) IS the girl. 
- “| Tout ef a . this lesson is easier 
Cali Lal ol 3| ws > oy! than that one. 


The order of words in this type of sentence should be noted. This is the 
normal construction when two nouns are compared. When the comparison 
is between two actions, a different construction must be used (see 
para. 84a(c) (v), also para. 81). 
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(6) The Superlative is formed by adding the suffix cp re) eine 


to the positive form, e.g. 


Ss - 
oe. 2 biggest. eA pte smallest. 


eA la. easiest. 


Certain words form their comparative and superlative degrees from 
different roots, notably 


— ) > good. re better. oo. re best. 


The Superlative may be used in two ways, differing very little from 
each other in meaning. In the first the superlative form is used as an 
adjective preceding the principal noun without ezafe (see para. 37(c); in 
the second it is used as a noun linked to the following noun (put in the 
plural) in a more or less partitive sense (see para. 36(iii)). 

- a , 


J ~ eA >) r the biggest house. 
1 ; Za: , ‘ 
ve “|. vy Se the biggest of the houses 
3% oy Joe mos OP of this town. 
The Superlative idea may also be expressed by using the comparative 


construction with 4a ‘all’. 


Ss ae : i 
“ “a. Ci . r this house is the 
Note thie following construction: 


I 
“ah albl S - there is not more than one room 
», ae - 
J e 


(lit. “one room, there is not more’) 


[jaaoeers ©) 


J 3 ue ‘broken’ plural of J ~ 
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Similarly, 


“_ 
s . “Ne” there is nothing but a chair (lit. 
9 iS * J ‘a chair, there is not another thing’). 
« fy) 
39. Hiatus 


Persian orthography does not permit of two vowels coming together 
without a separating or buffer consonant. Thus when a suffix beginning 
with a vowel has to be added to a word ending in a vowel, or a prefix 
ending in a vowel has to be placed before a word beginning with a vowel, 
it is necessary to insert either hamze (the glottal stop) or ye (in certain 
cases other letters are also used). This spelling is in general reflected in 
pronunciation, although, as has been pointed out, the glottal stop in 
Persian is a very weak one, and often represents no more than a glide 
from one vowel to another. 


A. Suffixes 


(i) Suffixes beginning with a or a, e.g. the plural suffix Ok: ee, and 


also the pronominal suffixes (para. 41) and certain verbal (para. 53) and 
adjectival suffixes (para. 99). 


(a) After words ending in i Or 9.0. the buffer letter is CS 


(ye) for all suffixes, with the exception noted below. 


OL lo gentlemen (from lo | sir, gentleman). 


e 4 -« 3 a -~« F 
Ob pce er spokesmen (from gN spokesman). 


In certain cases the final Sees is resolved into ZS ‘ . (ov), e.g. 
e ary oO 
bazovan Oly 5b arms (from 9 3b arm). 


banovan Ol wi ladies (from pl lady). 
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(6) After words ending in eo the buffer letter is ye for all 
suffixes as in (a), but although sounded it is not written, the original ye 


of the word doing duty for both. 


Siraziyan ob 5 | pws Shirazis (from iS) | | yew Shirazi). 


(c) After words ending in 4,,, the buffer letter for the plural 
7 Zz 
suffix Ol... is Pe (gaf), which replaces the he (this letter is 


a survival of an older Persian form, originally found in the singular as 
well). 


<< 
Ole children (from ed child). 


The pronominal suffixes will be dealt with in para. 41. The case of the 
verbal suffixes does not arise with words ending in 4,,,. The adjectival 


suffixes are dealt with in para. 99. 


(ii) Suffixes beginning with i, e.g. the indefinite suffix, and also certain 
verbal (para. 53) and nominal and adjectival suffixes (para. 99). 


s 
(a) After words ending in L.. OF 9.06 the buffer letter is ... 


(Aamze), written over an undotted ye, for all types of suffix. 


Sor 
bl | a gentleman. 
rs 
re} Jail a lady. 


(6) After words ending in Ceres the indefinite suffix is generally 


neither written nor pronounced. 


Side the chair, a chair. 


v, 39] 49 


s 
Occasionally a hamze .., may be found written over the final ye of 
the word. 


sc biivo 


In verse, if the two syllables are required to be pronounced separately 
for the purposes of the metre, both ye’s may be written. 


ph te 


The other cases (verbal, nominal and adjectival suffixes) very rarely 
occur. 


(c) After Persian words ending in 4... the indefinite suffix may be 


represented either by a Aamze written over the he, the ye of the suffix 
being omitted, or by writing the suffix as though it were a separate word, 
that is, with an initial alef. 


ale or cslale a house. 


The nominal and adjectival suffixes are dealt with in para. 99. The case 
of the verbal suffixes does not arise. 


(iii) The Ezafe. 
(a) After words ending in ihe OF 9.0. the buffer letter is cere 


>) ) ish the foot of the man. 


1 
bs cS ¥ the smell of the rose. 
Ww > (Sap the good boys. 


(4) After words ending in (gree no buffer letter is required, though 
ay is sounded. 


(sandaliye . . .) Boe ee uae Hasan’s chair. 


50 [v, 39-394 


(c) After words ending in 4,,, a Aamze is written over the 4,,., 


though a y is sounded. 
e we £, Ps 
(xaneye...) re) Jn asl the old woman’s house. 


Care must be taken not to confuse this group with Group (ii) above. 


(iv) The two diphthongs mR and pio when followed by a suffix 
P 3 Cs y 


beginning with a vowel, are generally resolved into their component parts 
of short vowel a and consonant v or y. Thus ou becomes ay, and ei 
becomes ay. 


peiravan Ole yw followers (from 4. ~~ follower). 


payee... 4 Ol . ust (on) the track of that man (from eo) track). 


In the first case the a is often sounded o by assimilation, even though 


it is always written ,.,: petrovan. 


B. Prefixes 
The only prefixes involved are: (a) the ezafe, (6) the preposition a 


(see para. 59), (c) three verbal prefixes (see para. 53). 


The buffer letter following the ezafe is the Aamze, and no change in 
writing is therefore required, as this is already represented by the initial 
alef of the following word. This glottal stop should, however, be sounded 
fairly clearly. 


ye oo. | ish-b Lo the streets of this city. 


39a. Intonation Patterns 
Para. 36: 


a Cond a 


a 


an ketab 


a és 








male hasan ast 


a - 


az ane rezast 
2- hl 


a 


pesarist javan 





in manzel | 
2 


hasan 








V, 39a] 
Para. 38: 








pesar az doxtar || bozorgtar ast 
a = a a 








in dars az an || asantar ast 








in manzel |} az hame bozorgtar ast 
a a 








yak otag || bi8tar nist 








sandali || cizi digar nist 


EXERCISES 


A. Translate into English: 
F Combes! Gtietnn’s ist pe LT 
Col EROS Le BT Ob 
Chi 797, dle aalis 9) cpl 
aul [o> > Ole gs islaael) 5 
: ee ee ‘ Ff » 
HV dy Cont Obgs Obl et ye SS 
Cal Olgas! Sls 5 ot 
cand ce TP BS yh by Eb 
Ail (gel) pays dace 
ee Dhl dle S95 Ge Beas 
Cal 59 95 


52 [v 
6jLale ollL> cpl yr cp IDS 10. 
. Cl pallets 
cull)! 
Jil dlias LSS pope cs ST 


B. Translate into Persian: 

1. All (of) the children are present. 2. The hair of the head of that girl 
is yellow, but this boy’s is black. 3. This child’s hands are dirty. 4. Ali’s 
hands are cleaner than Faridun’s. 5. Hasan and Hosein are Parvin’s 
brothers. 6. Parvin is the daughter of the manager of the factory. 
7. Is Reza smaller than Hosein? 8. No, he is bigger. 9. This deed 
(work) is the fault of that boy. 10. Hushang’s sister is a pretty girl. 
11. Is this building Hosein’s house? 12. No, it is Hushang’s. 

VOCABULARY 


office pee festival AWS 
newspaper “A Lb} 9) shoemaker plas” 

7 . =a 
Parviz J 3 rr workman Ss IS 
Tehran O es factory 45 \> | iS 
all Aad majority Co pa5g [ 
happy 9 gg peasant Olea 3 
year J le all, whole els 


Tranian, Persian Gly | hair oa 


VI, 40] 53 


head ~~ Faridun Og y 
black oli fault pens 


Oe ge 


dirty wRay Hushang Nags 


“<2 


Ali bs pretty peg 
clean as: L 


LESSON VI 
Pronouns and Pronominal Adjectives 


40. The Personal Pronouns 


The Personal Pronouns occur in two forms, as separate words and as 
suffixes. 


(i) Separate 
Singular Plural 


I. eo I le we 
2. r) you \2% you 
3. yl he, she, it OLAsI they 


‘Tt’ and ‘they’, when referring to inanimate objects, are more often 


rendered by Ol ‘that’ and lal ‘those’ (see para. 43). 
9 (the second person singular) is used only in addressing intimate 


ae 
* . . “. 
friends, children, servants, and so on; in other cases a (the second 


person plural) is used in a singular as well as a plural sense (cf. ‘vous’ in 
French). Similarly, though less consistently, the third person plural may 
be used for the third person singular. 


54 [v1, 40 


It will be recalled that 9 is pronounced to (para. 24). 


The separate pronouns may be used: 


(a) as the subject of a sentence (see also para. 87). 


Cl bs 3! he is lazy. 


This use is not essential, and in fact arises only when emphasis is 
needed. 


(4) as the possessor (with ezafe). 


al r) J ~ eA | this is your house. 


Cash oe cans OT that is my son 
or Bi ks sii new book 
i) or Jk coils: ce this book is mine. 
(Se theohiecvot awerb Gere pas: <A. 


(d) after prepositions (see para. 6o). 


The pronouns may be used in conjunction with the demonstrative 
adjectives. 


oe Oks oy! this book of mine (lit. this book of me). 


z) oo Ol that son of yours (lit. that son of you). 


) may be contracted in writing with Cee ero (the 
purely orthographic 9 being dropped). 


(ii) Suffixes 
Singular Plural 


- ee - 
I. (ro my, me Ss our, us 


VI, 40] 55 


2. Wow... your, you ok’... your, you 


3- un: .. his, him Sb .. their, them 
her, her 
its, it 
It is worth noting that the plural forms are the same as the singular with 
the addition of Ol ..- [Lhe same rules apply to the use of the second 


persons singular and plural as for the separate forms. 


The pronominal suffixes may be used: 


(a) as the possessor 
‘ache LS my book. 


a- cr 


ea Feta" his son. 


These suffixes, not being an integral part of the word, are not stressed; 
if, therefore, it is desired to emphasize the possessive pronoun, the 
separate form must be used. 


oe Hh my book. 


(4) with prepositions (see para. 60). 
(c) as the object of a verb (see para. 54). 


These last two uses are confined mainly to colloquial speech (or writing 
in colloquial style) and to poetry. 

When a pronoun (separate or suffix) qualifies a series of words linked 
by conjunctions or ezafé, it is attached only to the end of the group, e.g. 


pth. UF ° - my father and mother 
Crt ply BP, ole ee c and sister. 
O Lael 3 J ye their house and garden. 


A pronominal suffix can never be inserted between two words linked 


by ezafe: s 
- od 


yy ~ ee my elder (lit. big) son. 


56 [v1, 40-42 


The pronominal suffixes may be used in the following construction, 
which is designed to give prominence to the logical subject of a sentence 
when it is not actually the grammatical subject. 


3 -F.- 
this book’s colour is red, this book is coloured red 
(lit. ‘this book, its colour is red’). 


So 


is this your house? (lit. ‘you, is this your house?”). 


ue cpl od ps 





In this type of construction, which has many variations in Persian, 
the complete sentence is formed from (i) the subject and (ii) the predicate, 
itself a complete sentence whose only link with the main subject is a 
pronoun, not necessarily the grammatical subject of the verb. 


41. Hiatus 


After words ending in a vowel, the suffixes conform to the rules already 
given in para. 39A (i). The only case that requires special note is that of 


words ending in 4,,,. After this ending the suffixes are generally 


written as though they were separate words, i.e. beginning with an a/ef. 
[ AS my child. 


cpl ale his house. 


42, The Reflexive Pronouns 
cd ° 
For further emphasis the word 24> ‘self’ may be used with either 


the separate or suffix forms of the pronouns. 
oe 25> (pop myself. 
| 25> t ort 9 himself. 
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Sal e- yan J le ne o | this house is my own. 
eae || re 2 \>- ot > he himself is present. 


In the same way 29> may be used with a qualifying noun, either 


following or preceding: 


L Fae rina the manager himself. 
35> " Srutgs iLige Claw Hushang himself. 


29> ey yy 59> my father himself. 
There is no plural form of J: 


O La" a9 themselves O ie) lo 55> the brothers 


themselves. 


For the use of 55> (and also oe) >) without suffixes 


see para. 54. 
43. The Demonstratives 
Cpl this 
or that. 


When used as adjectives, the demonstratives remain unchanged in the 
plural. Used as pronouns, they take the normal plural endings: 


eur eth 
They are frequently found compounded with other words, 


eg. lows! here, ls \ there cl place); Cod, Ola the same 
oa even); > Oli such (Ose like). 


58 [v1, 43-44 


Ol and cp! are commonly used in the sense of ‘the former’ and 
‘the latter’. 
- Pane J we x -1-" a 
+ Ol 
a book and pen are here; the latter is red and the former green. 


44. Interrogatives 

The interrogative words may be used as either pronouns, conjunctions 
or adjectives. As pronouns or conjunctions, they are generally placed as 
near as possible to the verb, as adjectives they immediately precede the 


word qualified. 


CaS” ee who? 
$4> what? eg. FoOLS A> hs” > 


what book? 


Telus” which? g I> A> what (thing)? 


4>~ is often found in compounds such as the following: 


jg am (5 glam 14S ae aie 


what kind of? how? 


With wl, ue and 4>= contract to Cass: ( Cam 
The following are common interrogative conjunctions: 

> why? Oe how? 

i: when? > how much? how many? 


a 
oS” where? 


e 


VI, 44-45] 59 


Toes: 2 oy who is this man? 

Fm wks oP |) whaeis this book? 
Foul ols” A> ip what book is this? 
Geual go ops els” which boy is Hasan? 


peter yee Peat pelle how are you? (lit. 


how are your 


conditions?). 
Coal aes” Ve Sours ss your hands 


Foul v4 Olin) > Cel when is (the hour 


of) your lesson? 


Pole’ C9 where is your friend? 


Note that the interrogative word normally comes next to the verb. 


45. Pronouns and Adjectives of Quantity, etc. 


Adjectives of quantity (and also numerals, see para. 88) generally 
precede (without ezafe) the noun they qualify, which is put in the 
singular. This is also true of compound expressions such as 


ys Sh 4 ys ae 6) Aa, etc. (see below). 
(i) Pp ‘each, every, any’ is generally used as an adjective. 
~S re everyone. 
JL re each year. 


Compounded with certain words, c. is equivalent to the English 


suffix ‘-ever’. 


[v1, 45 


> = whatever. 


lS ol ~ wherever. 


Cush e5Y eee > = wherever it is, it is necessary. 


Prefixed to A= and an adjective in the comparative, it is equivalent 


to ‘as... . as possible’. 


yp >) 9 ) > = yh as soon as possible (lit. whatever sooner). 


(ii) Aod may be used either as a pronoun, ‘the whole, all’ or as 


adjective, ‘each, every’: 
lu ae 
Slr daca 
nS 40s 
eee 
Olyl csle acca 


(iii) 
A> some. 
i “4 how 
: % many? 
aa how 
y) ed - much? 
) | A> so many 
oo A> several. 


all (of) the year. 
every year. 

every one (person). 
everywhere. 


everywhere in (lit. of) Iran. 


cols: 
POLST \i"5. howmany 


[om some 
* books. 


books? 
Ce VC a . how much 
° isle w) _% tea? 


v1, 45] 61 


“= many, eg “= many 
“ much. J5 b> houses. 


5) many, > ~ ok many 


- oe much. = children. 
* many, - & 4S * much 
> L5 much. iw ° 5 meat. 


bj CaS 


4° -"el so much 
so much. Ob jail Kanal! 


roy (SX) a little. wt ws : ae 


iS) A ( S 4) a quantity, ial) S) As some 


some. water. 
«& more, Atay * “nb more 
J we most. ° J we books. 
es yo most of 
> ov the 
Ce a 
« people. 


eS cul. little. C8" us ail little time. 
~y Jul a little. 


09> S a bit, a Ob 09 > S alittle 


* little. bread. 
X& one, someone. 
weer: all | Lo i all kinds 
IS. kinds. ole IS. of shop. 


(iv) mm ‘any’ may be used either as a pronoun or as an adjective. 
- 


In both cases the verb must be put in the negative, though the negative 


62 [v1, 45-452 
particle may be omitted in the interrogative form. As in the case of 


adjectives of quantity (para. iii above), a noun qualified by Cea is 


always in the singular, and may also take the indefinite suffix eo 
(cf. A= above). 

aor) Ob = there is no bread. 

Gwe eal. cf LT is there an ? 

2 y water? 

e Za « 
ee Cee ek ah 1 a3 
ead omg > eel —~ = LI isn’t there any 


water? There is 
none. 


Cras lowu| on See no-one (lit. no 


person) is here. 


(v) » Aes ‘other’ has the following uses as adjective and noun: 


parece 6 x a the other boy. 
Ss. US proven! us ssue Pa another boy. 
cS oN © another (person, etc.). 


Sas. another person, someone 
else. 
oS another (person, etc.). 


Bs 
jk: 

“ 
Note. The last use is not to be confused with RAS ‘one 


another’. 


45a. Intonation Patterns 


All these sentences follow the general pattern of a rising intonation for 
the introductory part, followed by a falling intonation (at any rate where 


v1, 458] 6 


a statement is concerned). In the case of questions, where there is no 
interrogative pronoun, the sentence ends on a rising intonation; but in 
questions that have an interrogative pronoun, the stress, which is 
accompanied by a high pitch, falls on the pronoun, and the rest of the 
sentence has a falling intonation. 


Para. 4o: 


. = - 


”-~ + 








manzele tost 


a a 


in 


a 








an || pesare manast 


+ a 


a 
an 


in ketab |} male manast 








Para. 43: 


a 
il aaa a . 


in sorx ast o an sabz 


Ps pared a 


ketab o galami injast 








Para, 44: 


a 


baa 4 
in mard 


a 








kist 


a a 


ce ketabist 


in 








a a a 


hasan ast 








kodam pesar 


7 


dasthayat 


a 


—-.ao- 


cera kasifast 


a 














sa Pate darsatan || kei ast 


EXERCISES 
A. Translate into English: 


Goule’S OI pe 


64 [vi 
Cal Ogael ey 34 
F cul ope i ol 5. 
Cawl CO be oe 6. 
Fanti Say le ET clans UT. 
aes Sy ee Cpe ist oe 8. 
Could Jb JEIS cpl 9. 
Gol pot am to, 
Cel A At 
Cont ee ol Sr ae 
B. Translate into Persian: 


1. Who is that strange person? 2.Hisnameisnotknown. 3. Whose 
are these books? 4. These are Hasan’s, but those are someone else’s. 
5. Is my father present himself? 6. Which boy is younger? 7. Hushang 
is much younger than Ali. 8. What book is this? 9. It is a history book 
(book of history). 10. Every winter there is much snow. 11. How many 
houses are there here? 12. It is not known, but there are many. 


VOCABULARY 


, . 
Sr Lt manner _) gb 
just here lowed how .) p> 
home (city, province, C aY 3 mosque dows 


country) 


what? 4 several Cpe 


- 


65 


a - 
someone else ive oT 


person ere history Gs yb 
winter Oh} 


snow U3 = 


LESSON VII 


The Verb: Simple Tenses. Verbal Sentences 
46. The Verbal Stems 


The conjugation of all Persian verbs is founded upon two stems, 
generally known as the Present Stem and the Past Stem. Once these are 
known for any given verb, that verb may be conjugated according to the 
one standard conjugation existing in Persian. 


(i) The ‘dictionary’ form of the verb is the /nfinitive (for its uses 
see paras. 70, 86). The Infinitive of all verbs ends in either -dan or -zan. 


OL to buy. 
Ory to bring. 
CEES tokill. 
cies \> to know. 
Cpa to make. 

OL2 to see. 


(ii) The Past Stem is formed by cutting off the suffix -an. Thus all 
Past Stems end in either -d or -t. 


- 


2 buy... 
Lgl bring... 
3 
eS. Kill oe, 


66 [vur, 46 


.eCemtl> know.. 
ole make... 
+e. see... 


There are no exceptions to this rule. 


(iii) The Present Stem is formed from the Past Stem in a variety of 
ways. 
(1) Regular 
(a) Past Stems ending in -id lose this syllable. 
eee p< buy... 


(4) Past Stems ending in -d, in which the penultimate letter is 1, r, 
a, or u, lose the letter -d. 


seyal bring... 


(c) Past Stems ending in -t, in which the penultimate letter is for 5, 


lose the letter -2. ; 
eee kills. 


(d) Past Stems ending in -est, -eft, -oft, and -ad lose this syllable. 
...0l> know... 


(2) Irregular 


(e) A large number of common verbs, including many in the above 
categories, form their Present Stems irregularly (after dropping the d/t), 
either by a change in the final consonant, or by some greater change— 
even a different stem altogether. 


...jle make... 


+O See... 


Apart from isolated instances, this is the only type of irregularity 
found in the Persian verb. The Present Stems of irregular verbs are given 
in most dictionaries (including the vocabularies at the end of this 
book), and should be learnt in conjunction with the Infinitive. 

It will be appreciated that the Present Stem is in fact the basic element 
in the verb, and that the other forms have been derived etymologically 
from it, the ‘irregularities’ arising out of the assimilation of the final 
consonant of the Present Stem to the dental of the Infinitive ending. 


vu, 48-49] 67 
48. Endings and Prefixes 
(a) Personal Endings 


The simple tenses of the verb are formed by combining the above two 
stems with the following personal endings: 


Singular Plural 
I. ¢ eee f- oe 
2. sees w.. 
3. (Pres. Stem only) >... .., 


No ending is used for the 3rd Person Singular of tenses formed from 
the Past Stem. 


These endings must not be confused with the Pronominal Suffixes 
(see para. 40(ii)). 
(4) Verbal Prefixes 
Three prefixes are used in the conjugation of the verb. 
(a) ...c$, denoting continuity or repetition of action. 
(6) .. And, denoting an element of doubt or futurity. 
(c) 1.43, denoting the negative. 

All these prefixes may be written separately or joined to the verb. 
In the second case the he of & and 4 must be dropped. Contrary to the 
general rule laid down in para. 9, these prefixes attract the main stress in 
the word, though there may be a secondary stress on the last syllable. 


When two occur together (in practice only ..... = % 4), the first 
takes the stress. 


49. Tenses formed from the Past Stem 


(a) The Simple Past Tense is formed by the addition of the Personal 
Endings to the Past Stem. 


eu i I bought. é4 i we bought. 
iS > you bought. ly - you bought. 
=e) > he (she, it) jib - they bought. 


bought. 


68 [vi1, 49-50 
(6) The Imperfect Tense is formed by adding the prefix ...4 
(denoting continuous or repeated action) to the Past Tense. 
é ne ae I was buying. fe pe we were buying. 
(Sey ee you were buying. A ~ you were buying. 
we) ~ he (she, it) was ju pe they were buying. 
buying. 


50. Tenses formed from the Present Stem 


(a) The Present Continuous Tense is formed by adding the Personal 
Endings to the Present Stem, and also the prefix .. 9. 


‘ey Tam buying. é ye we are buying. 

(S$ p> you are buying. you are buying. 

2 yous he (she, it) is Sige they are buying. 
buying. 


(6) The Present Subjunctive Tense is formed by adding the Personal 
Endings to the Present Stem, and also optionally the prefix ...# 


Stor (that) I may buy. eZ jo (that) we may buy. 
Cry ... you may buy. ey ... you may buy. 


o- 


~ -. ~ ...he (she, it) may buy. BY) re Pa they may buy. 


(c) The Imperative or Jussive is the same as the Present Subjunctive, 
except for the 2nd Person Singular, which has no personal ending. 


(Seer let me buy. 
ope let him buy, etc. but: joe buy! (sing.). 
Note. When the Present Stem ends in... av, this becomes . . . ou in 
the Imperative 2nd Person Singular. 
op) go: Present Stem. ... » (rav-), Imperative Singular. oy 
(berou——see para. 12). 


In speech the Subjunctive and Jussive/Imperative are usually dis- 
tinguished by the stress, which in the former tends to fall on the personal 
ending, and in the latter on the prefix. 


Vit, §1-§3] 69 
51. The Negative 


The negative conjugation of the verb is obtained by prefixing the 
particle na... to the appropriate tenses. The prefix mi... is retained, 
but the prefix be . . must be dropped. 


-, 


¢ er trie I was not buying. 
ny, I did not bu 
ge ae y- 
I am not buyin 
eae ... 1 may not buy. 
yee do not buy! 


In more formal style the negative prefix .. oe may be used with the 
2nd Person Imperative (though not with any other tense). 


Cd * 
1 gx LT do not eat that! 


52. Summary of Simple Tenses 


Inflection Stem Prefix Tense 

_ Past. 

Past 
ex Imperfect. 

Personal endings is Present. 

Present (4%) Present Subjunctive. 

(4) Imperative and Jussive. 
53, Hiatus 


(i) Personal Endings 

After Present Stems ending in a vowel, e.g. 023«4 show, Present 

- - 4s = 
Stem kB; crass say, tell, Present Stem s , a buffer letter must be 
inserted before the Personal Endings. Before the endings beginning with 
a... (Singular 1 and 3, Plural 3) this is always ye; before those beginning 
with i... (Singular 2, Plural 1 and 2) it is always hamze written over 
a ye without dots (see para. 39 A). 
-.@-am =...ayam él... eles Iam showing. 
.u-ad =... uyad 4 Sees a ye he is saying. 


70 [vi1, 53-54 


...a-im =...a?im el... elke we are showing, 
...wid =... uPid gy... Ass you are saying. 


Stems ending in other vowels are virtually non-existent. 


(ii) Verbal Prefixes 


When the verb begins with a vowel, a buffer letter must be inserted, 
unless the prefix is written separately. When the verbal vowel is 7.. ., 
the normal practice is to leave the original initial a/ef to represent a glottal 
stop inserted between prefix and stem. In all other cases, the buffer letter 


inserted is ye (in the case of ....$ the buffer ye is not written, the ye of 
the prefix doing duty for both). 


be-avar...~ beyavar... diets Jakes 

ma-avar...- mayavar... os agks 

mi-avar...- miyavaf... ose pale or ces wi Ss 
(from 02) 3, bring ; Present Stem ) 3l) 


be-ist...-  BePist... «saw or ve eal ay 
Na-ist...- marist... wel oor wl 
mi-ist...- — midist... vecensl Cg 


(from Ustew!, stand; Present Stem ...!) 


be-oft...- — beyoft... app wee ee) 

Jo, 
na-oft...- —_ nayoft... oo nd 

id ° 
mi-oft...- — miyoft... 66. te or wetted s 


(from ostal, fall; Present Stem .. cily, 


54. Verbal Sentences 

The normal order of a verbal sentence is: Subject, Indirect Object, 
Direct Object, Verb. 

The Direct Object of a verb is indicated by the use of the postposition 
|, (formerly a noun), which is suffixed to the word or group of words 


constituting the Object. This is not, however, used unless the Object is 
definite. 


vit, $4] ” 
eu ~ (ES) ly wks I bought the book. 
lcere \, oy Pale ols I am reading his sister’s book. 
oy IpkS cyl Give [me] this book. 
When the Object is not definite, two uses are possible—the word with 


the indefinite suffix .,..., and the word without either suffix or post- 
position. The second gives the word a general or generic sense. 


Aloe cotS he is reading a book (some particular book or other). 


Wilyaue WES he is reading (a book or books, the emphasis being 
on the action), or: he reads books (in general). 


Jilge IptS he is reading the book (already referred to). 


\)... is suffixed to the Separate forms of the Personal Pronouns, 


which undergo no change except in the case of the rst and 2nd Persons 
Singular [see para. 40(i) (c)]. 


Ce ob Ips me. 
4 
y you. V5 you (acc.). 


These changes apply whether the pronoun itself is the object, or 
whether it is simply the last of the group of words composing the object. 


5 I he saw me. 
4 
Vie 15 e! he knows your name. 
In colloquial and poetical styles the pronouns as direct objects are 


often represented by the pronominal suffixes attached directly to the 
verb: 


y= 42a saw him. 


Sometimes the pronoun may be attached to some other word, in which 
position it must not be confused with its possessive sense. 


- $ - 
Ai opie (AS they buried him (lit. they entrusted him to 
(see para. 59) the earth). 


When a pronoun used in a possessive or other sense refers to the 
subject of the verb of the sentence or clause in which it occurs, the word 
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3 
> > (self, see para. 42) should be used without pronominal suffix instead 
of the ordinary pronoun. 
Algo Log WS he read his (own) book, 


but Ul We hy Sob) byl ws he read his (someone else’s) book. 


The rule governing the use of this reflexive pronoun should be care- 
fully noted, as its misuse may lead to confusion. This rule, however, 


need not apply when the pronoun 35> is qualified by one of the pro- 
nominal suffixes. 


54a. Intonation Patterns 


The most important feature of these patterns is the stress on the verbal 
prefixes, which also attract a high pitch. 


a - 


- a —-+ 
ketabra xaridam 
ketab(i) mixanad 

Oo ke. a 
ges 


ketabe xahare ura 


mixanam 








EXERCISES 
A. Translate into English: 


Dy 4k Lagjles o Lo jlo ojlLiae jos 4s os ie 
eels pee ol 5 dy pie oe 


pgm De get bel SO. oe Nae BU AS on dp de 5 jw 
ols fe Ass Re le Ie hy pS Cams! AES 
Teena 830 ons pol ileal on Be 9 el am to 

ee b YT 
B. Translate into Persian: 

I was reading my book. Reza knocked [at] the door. He brought his 
friend Hasan. We drank tea and [ate] sweets. Hasan told the news of the 
town. He saw an accident. A careless driver was driving a car. He struck 
another car. The police came. They said, It is the fault of the first driver. 


They seized him and took [him] away. The streets of Tehran are very 
dangerous. Many vehicles come and go (are coming and going). 


vi] 
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VOCABULARY 


Present Stems of irregular verbs are given in brackets. 


tohave? (12) gprtls 
sort, kind y= 

goods Set 

tosell (2998) G93 
clothes ul 

to buy OS 

shirt, blouse (Aly 


white nw ie 

skirt cls 
Bd 

hat oS 


to wish, want, (01+) Cpl? 
ask for 


tosee (Gu) O-b2 
neighbouring au 
bookshop alels” 
bookseller (9 PAs 
to call, read 0 dil? 


2 - ts 
to say, tell (35) Ges 


tocome (1) U dul 

to knock, strike (05) O95 
to bring Oa) 

to eat, drink Oa po? 
sweets gt 

accident ai ol> 

driver ie coda, 
careless be 

todrive Owl) 

motor-car decosl 
policeman Olwl 

first Jl 

fault peak 
to take, seize ( ws ) ct a 
to carry, take away ( C03 i 
dangerous ¢S j pba 

Cnele 

togo ( 9) oe, 


(motor-)vehicle 


1 ypele does not take prefixes , ¢ and 4 (see para. 71). 


3 Silent vay (see para. 27). 
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LESSON VIII 
Adverbs. Prepositions. Conjunctions 


55. Nouns used as Adverbs 


Most nouns of time and many of place may be used as adverbs without 
change, either alone or qualified. 


J3) by day. 
(S39) one day. 
\ po 6 js at night. 
bhai “ 33) on the holiday. 
39) we in the early morning. 
at LS Jl. last year. 
okt bis next week. 
bl i iy. lhe at sunset (at the time of the setting of the sun). 
glali cael at lunch-time (at the hour of lunch). 
L rile oss at the time of our journey. 
cs = tin at the moment of departure. 


The following may be'used as nouns, though more frequently 
adverbially: 


jal today. l> 5 tomorrow. 

eal tonight. ie.) lo yf tomorrow night. 

Jap) yesterday. fo yo the day after to- 
morrow. 

ate last night. ja OF la, the day following 
that day. 


joy je the day before 
yesterday. 
the night before last. 


VIil, $556] 
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The following nouns are mainly used as adverbs (or prepositions, see 


para. 58): 


oJ ‘Os y outside. 
yg ‘pols inside. 
sl below. 

Yu above. 

uw ¢ phe in front. 
Wade ots behind. 


56. Adjectives used as Adverbs 


Any suitable adjective may be used as an adverb without change. 


9) 
shes (ho 
re 


Js 
eS 
bey Co 


quick, quickly, soon. 
much. 

little. 

far. 

good, well.. 

only, alone. 


he tried hard. 


Many adjectives of quantity are used in this way, sometimes with the 
addition of the indefinite suffix (S... 


Ohare 
cm 
cs ee 
pa 


- 


(GA 


e 


more, mostly. 

somewhat. 

not at all, never (with negative). 

never (with negative). 

more, again; (with neg.) (no) more, (no) longer. 


for some time. 


76 [vitt, 57 
57. Other Adverbs 


A certain number of other words are currently used only in an adverbial 
sense. 


: even; also; together (usually follows the noun). 
r gi y 


oe then, next. 
x also. 
oo enough. 


” 


date always. 
Sp never (with negative). 
O57 now, at present. 
3 re (still, yet) is normally used with a negative verb. 
JaLS 3 re he has not yet come. 
uw, when used of time, has the sense of ‘ago’. 


uw ee EX one week ago. 


A number of common adverbs are borrowed from Arabic: 


as only. 
pees (pron. datta)} even (usually precedes the noun). 
oe that is to say. 
oats (pron. alahede)! separately. 
Ye now. 
oi (al?an) just now, directly, presently. 
asi certainly. 


1In a certain number of words of Arabic origin a final @ is represented by a ve 
preceded by fathe (instead of the usual alef). Occasionally ve is so used in the middle 


of a word (in fact between two words run together): oLote for 6 t> cole 
- glee 


(Arabic = ‘on singleness’). 
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Some of these still retain the Arabic Accusative ending . . . an (used in 
Arabic to form adverbs). This is written as a doubled fathe followed by 


alef. \.... 


5 Wa originally, at all. Tel lately. 

Wes actually. rei formerly. 
L re nearly. tb naturally. 

Gi at least. SUI completely. 


- 


A variant on this spelling is found in words retaining the Arabic 
feminine ending in the same case, . . . atan. This is written as a he with 


two dots over it and the doubled fathe, but no adef: saad 


Boe - 
oe ww 


422> really, truly. 


oer relatively. 
“lee for the time being. 


A common error, found even in Persian books, is to spell these as 
though they belonged to the first group, with LZ... A mote serious 
error, but one also found occasionally in Persian books, is to use the 
spelling “i... for certain adverbs ending in . . . atan, where this is not, 
in fact, the Arabic feminine, eg. 

(correct spelling) ery ge temporarily (from root 39, see 


paras. 103, 106). 
Sometimes this Arabic suffix is attached to a Persian or European 


word: 
tas by telephone. 


58. Prepositional Expressions 


The great majority of the words used to render. prepositions in Persian 
are nouns or adverbs, some of them obsolete in any other use but this, 
but most of them still current. As such, they are naturally linked to the 
word they govern by the ezafe. 


3) on (lit. face). xe ($3) on the table. 
pe on (lit. head). 04S” Ba on the mountain. 
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Os yw cee 
3 

Vy 

os 


AF 6 pd 


ENa75 0973 
Ole coe 


[vi1, 58-59 


instead of (lit. “ isle instead of me. 
place). 
at, near (lit. mouth, J? p> at the door. 


breath). 
towards (lit. side, direction). 


ey wb OT on that (the far) side of. 
yb cz! on this (the near) side of. 


inside. 

outside. 

behind (lit. back). 3 C44 behind the door. 
above. 


below, at the foot of. 

beneath. 

near, in the presence (company) of, in front of. 
in front of. 

behind. 

near. 


between, in the midst of. 


The form slp, the usual word for ‘for’, is an archaic combination 
of ba- (= modern be-) and ra (see para. 54). 


cowl Pe sls AIS Gy! this letter is for Ali. 


59. Prepositions 


The following (apart from a few rarities) are the only true prepositions 
in Persian. They are not followed by the ezafe. 


3) from. 4 to, with (instrumental). 


lL with, in company with. 0 on. 
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3 


x in. yr oexcept. 
co_-without. yp except. 
Gas far as, until. Oye like. 


The first four are used idiomatically after a large number of verbs. 
Cay 2 Sm 5) he went from his house. 
dl a) doy 3) lpi he took the book from the child. 
wl 3 ro Lhe came with his son. 
310 Gy Gee _—he gave (to) me an apple. 
4) Ogee he went to Isfahan. 
ne J 42 he sat on the chair. 
<5) Olgas! G he went as far as Isfahan. 
235 gS obi 42 there was no one in the room. 
cl Se Ce suis he is completely without money. 
2 gS 3! a there was no one except him. 
(a) jl is frequently found as the second element in compound 
prepositions, in which the other element is an adverb. 
5 ue 65! JS before (time). 


eg. yal 5! es before lunch. 
but Jj of yey in front of that house. 


3 on «3 4a after (time). 
3 ne other than, besides. 


Apart from its use with comparative adjectives (see para. 38), 5! also 
has a partitive use, generally after a noun of quantity with the indefinite 
(S..., though the prepositional phrase may also stand by itself as the 


subject or object of a verb. In this use it may replace the ezafe construc- 
tion where the first noun is required to be indefinite and the second 
definite. 


80 [vinr, 59 
la ye Gl. jl many of the cities. 
rr 5 (Ske some of the people. 


- 
. 


ladon, 51 Gg@as some of the children. 
ols! 5! & one of them. 

Ie a 

‘oan 5) mS @* none of the people. 

nk 5) co 4d a list of the books. 
0 hy be oT 5 give [me some] of those apples. 

Jidy pole ys. ‘ea 3! [some] of the townspeople (people of the 
town) were present. 


(4) 4 may be written either separately or joined to the following 
word (in which case the he is dropped). 


dns ¢ ie 4 to my house. 


When preceding a word beginning with an alef (i.e. with a vowel) it 
may be written either separately or joined, but in the second case the 
alef continues to be written, even though it is no longer the initial letter 
(see para. 39 B above). 


Olyl & or ob to Iran. 
cpl & oor gyk cola or ol cab or 9) “& tothis..., 
to that ..., to him. 
Before cy! ¢ OT and 3! a dis often inserted in place of the alef. 
gt, cOldy «opty to this, to that, to him. 
4 has a great many idiomatic uses, and is also frequently used in com- 
pounds with other prepositions (see para. 60). 
tio5 ore \,9! they beat him with [a] stick. 
Oo rae in my opinion. 
oe le Oleg Ka \, gy! I [will] give [i.e. sell] this for one tuman. 
Cae OT S. pga Jy on! this house is not as big as that [one]. 
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(c) - is comparatively rarely used by itself in current Persian, but 


is commonly prefixed to prepositional expressions with similar meaning 
(see para. Go). It is also found in such compound prepositions as 


roe aus seus to’ (lit. ‘based upon, building upon’). 
op! ss i accordingly, therefore. 


uvy Shs) ~~ wg according to the instructions of the 
manager. 


60. Compound Prepositions 


These prepositions are frequently used with the prepositional ex- 
pressions listed in para. 58, with such modifications of meaning as arise 
naturally. 


rar 6 SIr4 On 
lees instead of. 


o- 


9 ,b5 towards. 


Os w 5! from outside. 
Ol >? in between. 
Ok & as far as the foot of. 


plow to the front of. 


- - 


All prepositions and prepositional expressions may be used with the 
separate forms of the pronouns; in poetry and colloquial usage it is also 
common to use them with the pronominal suffixes. 


3 Sl oor wl from him. 
ie ctl or Ok behind you. 
ur is often used to replace the verb ‘to have’, e.g. 
eel oe oty GES have the book. 


Where a preposition governs a series of nouns linked by ‘and’, it is not 
necessary to repeat it. 


- a - 
Ul (eld [ELL 4 laae S50 oe The people are in the side-streets, 


streets and squares. 


82 [vint, 61-62 
61. Prepositional Adjectives and Adverbs 


Prepositional groups, e.g. nouns governed by prepositions, may often 
be used to qualify nouns, using the ordinary ezafe construction. Some 
of these instances are so common as to have attained the status of adjec- 
tives, and may take the comparative and superlative endings (see para. 
100¢). 


me or th Ce the house behind that building. 
ree i bs rf the loyal servant (lit. with loyalty). 
bs it owe the treacherous enemy (lit. without loyalty). 
eats rls cst the most treacherous enemy. 


Prepositions may be used sometimes with adverbs: 
eee? 
OgS till now. 
ale together. 
62. Co-ordinating Conjunctions 


The following conjunctions are among the commoner ones used to 
link independent sentences (for those used with subordinate clauses see 
Lessons x, XI, X11). 


(0) , ¢ (va) ‘ and. 


ale ok copy tbs but. 
ee rs 
dom... d re _ both... and. 
oly...oly> cL ()...L either... or. 
45(9)...45 neither . . . nor. 


aX or rather, perhaps. 


eae 
yo surely... ? (used with negative verb when 
expecting the answer ‘yes’, and vice versa— 
see para. 29). 


0 


Gow bul SX isn’t he here? (i.e. surely he is). 
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In a series of closely linked words, 9 generally takes the enclitic 


(i.e. unstressed suffix) form o : 
- - ee Se 3. de 
cre lpg Alp 9) 0b 444 my father and mother and 


viel brother and sister are here. 
(i.e. pedaro madaro .. .) 


In less close links, and especially in linking sentences, the usual form 
is 9 (va) (which sometimes carries a slight stress). 
ST poe, Cowles! ee yale my mother is here and my 
ane 7 father there. 


(i.e... . injast va pedar-e man...) 


But it should be noted that there is no orthographical change to 
indicate which is to be used, and in fact the choice lies with the individual 
taste of the speaker or reader. Thus, in both the above examples, the 
opposite forms could be used without altering the sense. 


Various adverbs and adverbial expressions often take the place of 
conjunctions. 


— also. 
ue? then. 


CI yg) then (lit. at that time). 


o Ia therefore, etc. 


63. Word Order and Stress 


Reference was made in paras. 18 and 54 to the word order of a simple 
sentence. Where adverbial and other expressions are involved, the order is 
as follows, though this may be altered where required for special emphasis. 

Subject/Adverbial Expressions: (a) Time. (4) Place/Attribute or 
Complement/Direct Object/Compound Element in Verb (see para. 72)/ 
Finite Verb. 

It is, however, quite usual for the Adverbial Expression of Time to 
be placed at the beginning of the sentence, especially when it links in 
some way with the preceding statement. Similarly in colloquial style 


84 [vitt, 63-632 
(especially in narrative) an Adverbial Expression of Place may follow 
such verbs as ‘go’, ‘come’, ‘look’, etc. 


wile co) ns rn 5 Fon early in the morning the son of 


the carpenter went home. 


As stated in para. 9, the guiding rule is that the main stress falls on the 
last integral syllable of the word. The main exceptions to this are: 
(a) verbal forms carrying one of the stressed verbal prefixes (para. 48), 
(6) particles and conjunctions with the general meanings of ‘yes’ and ‘no’ 


Coe «he ‘oS o)), ‘but’ (Gi cbs ‘oS cay, ‘perhaps’ 
(4 ch ss 6aKXL), in all of which the main stress tends to fall on 
the first syllable. 


63a. Intonation Patterns 


The ‘step-by-step’ rising intonation in the third and fourth examples 
should be noted. 


























Para 58: 
a ia 7 
- — ~s 
in kaqez || baraye alist 
Para. Go: 
+ 
- * — _ 
ketab || pise manast 
_ a = es + ad wf canes a 7 oe = a 
mardom || dar kuceha va xiyabanha va meidanha ?and 
Para. 62: 
a7 é™ a 
47 oe eS -- - +0 
pedaro madaro xaharo baradare man |} hazerand 
+ a a7 = 


a ~~ = 








- - + 
mddareman injast va |} pedare man anja 
a 


ao 


magar inja nist? 

EXERCISES 
A. Translate into English: 
GE St 55 at ty onl TG W505 
wa ay oss eb os Lyd ter 92 Glue GT Curlydae 


VIII} 85 
OIS> Che AHS Te Coline Jy ots’s cele sy 
vate sist tne 25a bok oe bo 0 Glia 
ce pis ily Fe cols GU 62+ Ary Cont ee ta CS 

MP Gat pd Sb Rey Ae Ce 


B. Translate into Persian: 

Persia is a very old country. Civilized men lived there more than 
seven thousand years ago. The most important centre of civilization was 
Susa. Nearly three thousand years ago the Aryan tribes came to Persia 
from Central Asia. They were the ancestors of the Persians of today. 
They built the cities of Hamadan and Persepolis. During (In) this period 
the prophet Zoroaster taught a new religion. The most famous king of 
the Persians was Darius the Achaemenian. At the end (In the last parts) 
of the sixth century B.c. he took the whole of Persia, Mesopotamia, 
Syria, and Egypt, and sent his armies into India. After two hundred years 
Alexander the Greek defeated the Persian armies, and the last king of the 
Achaemenian dynasty died. 


VOCABULARY 
3 
molla, priest + owner W>ly 


wy J - « 
Molla Nasroddin? ol a money Jy 


near, in the presence of, (p~¥ tohear (s+) O44 
‘chez’ hy 
angry UGlwe 


4, oe 8 
confectioner (49 p39 ge Kh 
but Gl 


dinar (small coin) lu> 


- ~ 3 
to become (»~) Ot 


time 5b 


in > wood, stick W 9 
tobe (yb) 02y to strike (03) 025 
th é always tae 

en ue oe 
inside Seals to say (5) AS 
shop ols’s kind (adj.) OL jg 


1 For spelling see para. 108, 
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with 4 
blow ye 
again jl 


old, ancient «49 
Se- -3 


civilized Otor 
to live ($5) oe) 
seven [see paras. 45 (iii), 88] care 


thousand lps 


poe 


centre 5-5 
bee 
civilization OdJ 


important 


Susa (py 

three [see paras. 45 (iii), 88] 4 
tribe (pl. OX!) fl 
Aryan GUST 

Asia Let 

central es 
ancestor (pl. sliely wo 
to build (le) gael. 
Hamadan Ole 
Persepolis dite oe 
period 092 


3S 
Zoroaster Cw 3) } 


rete 


religion p> 


prophet 


(vin 
to teach (5 yl) pay 


Joe 
king olaol 


famous 


Darius (py l> 
Achaemenian gules 
last parts yogi : 
century iG 

sixth (see para. 90) i 
B.c. oe < js 
Mesopotamia Ble 
Syria 4 

Egypt a 

army SJ 

India Oling a ce 
tosend (Cm 3) O alee 3 


two hundred [see paras. Cw 52 
45 (iii), 88)] 
Alexander _) 4S 


Greek, Roman (49) 


to defeat, (pA) aK 


break 


last poet (precedes the noun, 


see para. 90) 
dynasty Olule 


- 4 
todie (+) 0 > 
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LESSON IX 


The Verb: Compound Tenses. Uses of Tenses. 
Compound Verbs 


64. The Past Participle 


The only participle used in the conjugation of the verb is the Past 
Participle. This is formed by adding 4... to the Past Stem. 


oL > bought. 
02) 91 brought. 
ai killed. 
4205/3 known. 
als made. 
o> seen. 


This participle is also used as an adjective (see para. 70). 


65. Auxiliaries 


The following verbs, besides having their normal meanings, are also 
used as auxiliary verbs in the formation of compound tenses. 


U2» to be, present stem (pb 
cml to wish, present stem 01+ 
3 - 
OL to become, present stem 5 


All these are conjugated in the normal way. There are however two 
additional verbs used for the present tense of ‘to be’. 


(a) peel Iam. 6-66! we are. 
(S...6c5! you are. wu...¢l you are. 
Cn eal he (she, it) is. SU ...6 wl they are. 


This is the only form used as an auxiliary in the conjugation of other 
verbs, and is generally enclitic, i.e. unstressed. Otherwise, it has the, simple 
meaning of ‘to be’ and requires a complement. It may be written 
separately or joined to the preceding word, and must not be confused 
with the personal endings of the verb (see para. 48). 
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(B, oe Tam. oo we are. 


- 


ie —-you are. AgmA you are. 
Cun he (she, it) is. At they are. 


This has rather the meaning of ‘to exist’, ‘there is’, etc., and 
requires no complement, while the regular Present Tense (ele, etc.) 


contains an element of doubt or futurity. Some interchange is also 
permissible for the sake of euphony or style. 


The negative of both ‘|, etc., and ra, etc., are formed as follows: 
roy I am net. ey we are not. 
ig -you are not. Lew you are not. 


Caw he (she, it) is not. dit—v they are not. 


66. Compound Tenses 


The Compound Tenses fall into three groups, the Perfect, the Future, 
and the Passive. 


(i) The Perfect Tenses are formed by combining the Past Participle 
with the appropriate tenses of U >». 
Perfect (Present tense of 02): 
ei oy pe I have bought. «! o4 > we have bought. 
is) eo > = youhave bought. lel = you have bought. 
cal o> he (she, it) has Ji] ol > they have bought. 
bought. 
The prefix (4 is sometimes used with this tense, giving the sense of 
‘used to’: Wl edb pe they used to buy. 
Pluperfect (Past tense of O29): 
¢ 2» ol > Thad bought. €> ek > we had bought. 


(S2y eb > you had Loy ob = you had bought. 


bought. 
oy obs > he (she, it) Bu oy ob > they had bought. 
had bought. 
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Perfect Subjunctive (Subjunctive of O>y): 


mk e- > (that) I may have etl o-L > (that) we may have 
bought. bought. 

pgik ole 2... you may have Ah ob > ©... you may have 
bought. bought. 

A4L ob > ... he (she, it) may Jot ob > ... they may have 
have bought. bought. 


Note that the Subjunctive of U2y never takes 4. 


(ii) The Future is formed by using the Present Tense of Cnuly> 


‘wish’, without .$, followed by the Past Stem (actually a shortened form 
of the /nfinitive) of the verb 


ye pale I will buy. ae Ale we will buy. 

o> ale you shall buy. 4 le you shall buy. 

o> aly he (she, it) o> duals they will buy. 
will buy. 


Note that the Future sense may also be expressed by the Present Tense 
[see para. 68(c)]. 


(iii) The Passive Voice is formed by using the Past Participle 
together with the complete conjugation of O., 


me ow > it was bought. 
Amie ob > it was being bought. 
yea o4 > it is (being) bought. 
dp ob > ... it may be bought. 
gr ol > be bought! 
Cal oes oy > it has been bought. 
oy oud oy > it had been bought. 
Joh ot el > ... it may have been bought. 


LS Sale? oe it will be bought. 
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67. Negative Compound Tenses 


The negative is formed, as in the simple tenses, by prefixing the 


particle 45 to the complete verbal group. 
ei ob po I have not bought. 
p29 eb eT had not bought. 
ae ou pe ... IT may not have bought. 
b> ales I will not buy. 
N.B. The negative forms ey, etc. (para. 65) are not used in the 


conjugation of the verb. 


In the case of the Passive conjugation, however, the Past Participle 
itself is not regarded for this purpose as part of the verbal group, the 


negative particle being prefixed only to the various parts of U4, 


5 ot > it was not bought. 
Jobtas ol > it was not being bought. 
dpedes ob > it is not being bought. 
2 poms ob > ... it may not be bought. 
gr ob = do not be bought! 
Cw] ons ot) > it has not been bought. 
oy ot ot > it had not been bought. 
Jl ee, o> ... it may not have been bought. 


4 - - 
As sale ob > it will not be bought. 


68. Uses of the Tenses 
(a) Past: a single completed action in the past. 
cay he went. 
C55 ONT he has just gone (Amer. he just went). 
(4) Imperfect: continuous, indefinite or repeated action in the past. 


Rast er he was going, he used to go. 


1x, 68] 91 

In certain cases (see paras. 76, 85) it is used to express a past action that 
did not in fact take place. 

(c) Present: generally used of action going on at the time of 
speaking, 
29M he is going, 
but also of habitual action 
en SEB) p he goes every day, 

and of action in the future 


ees jpn ls ym) I am going to town tomorrow. 


(d) Present Subjunctive: used for dependent verbs in the construc- 
tion of various types of complex sentence (see Lessons x—x11). 


N.B. The Present Subjunctive must not be used to render expressions 
like ‘I might go’, ‘I should go’, ‘I would like to go’, etc. These will be 
dealt with in para. 75. 


(e) Imperative and Jussive: a simple command, permission or 
prohibition. 
! re go! loys let him go! fas don’t go! 
39) don’t let him go! (lit. ‘let him not go!’). 
(f) Perfect: a single action in the past the effects of which are still 
continuing or are still felt. 
Cw] a) he has gone (and is not back yet). 
(g) Pluperfect: a past action related to another past but later action 


(mainly used in or in conjunction with Subordinate Clauses, see Lessons 
X-XI11). 


ay ab) he had gone. 


(A) Perfect Subjunctive: mainly confined to subordinate clauses (see 
(d) above and Lessons x—x11). 


(¢) Future: used to express the future where the Present (see (c) 
above) would not be sufficiently explicit. 


cb) tale he will go. 
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69. The Passive 

The use of the Passive is generally avoided when any other alternative 
is possible. 

(i) If the doer of the action is expressed, the Active must be used, 
though the grammatical object may be given the prominence that the 
Passive gives it in English by bringing it to the beginning of the sentence. 

25 pee \, Ku» the dog was beaten by Hasan (lit. Hasan 
beat the dog). 

(ii) If the doer of the action is indefinite or unknown, the impersonal 
3rd person plural may be used. 

35 \) Ess the dog was beaten. 
(iii) Only where no human or active agent is involved may the 
Passive be legitimately used. 
3 - 77 we 
Ae deny oly 9) WHat because of the snow the road was 
closed. 
70. Non-finite Forms 

(a) Past Participle. In addition to its conjugational use it is 
frequently found as an adjective, active when formed from an intransitive 
verb, passive when from a transitive verb. 


- I - 4s 
a dS She last year (3+ 4S to pass). 
dee SS pene the broken window (pei to break). 


It may also be used independently as a noun: 
- ceed ote 
(be sleaaS the sayings of Ali (CxS to say). 
A syntactical use in the construction of complex sentences will be 
discussed in para. 74. 


(5) Infinitive. This is used purely as a verbal noun, and cannot be 
subordinated to a main verb as in English (constructions of this type 
must be expressed in Persian as subordinate clauses, see para. 75). 

The subject or object of an Infinitive verbal noun is linked to it by the 
ezafe construction. In this and all other respects it is treated as an ordinary 
noun, and may take the suffixes, such as the plural, associated with nouns. 


coum OT Hasan’s coming. 
_ 4 * 
Tt OU 2)9> the drinking of water. 
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- s 
O 2) > Tt water for drinking, drink- 


ing-water. 

ee ) J pal Le 9 oF ) 3) das after Reza’s departure (lit. 
going), we too went 
home. 


- 3 ied 
cawi fSte OAS L2 to see him is difficult. 
ar Jar, 


sa 
Cowl oS Gras Cl) not to tell the truth (lit. 


true) is a sin. 


See also para. 86 for another use of the Infinitive. 


(c) Past Stem (shortened infinitive): used to form the Future with 
the Present Tense of Cr! (see para. 66 above), and also after certain 


impersonal verbs (see para. 76). 


(d) Other verbal formations will be discussed in para. 99. 


71. Irregular Usages 


(i) Reference has already been made (para. 65) to the two irregular 
Present Tenses of the verb U 2» — el, (Sh, Cal, etc., and eae om) 


Cau, etc. The following peculiarities of this verb should also be noted. 


(a) The prefix ....¢ is rarely, if ever, used with the Past Stem. In 
other words, there is no distinction between the Past and /mperfect, both 
being rendered by ¢ 2» ) etc. 


(6) The prefix ...& is never used with the Sudjunctive or Jussive. 


su : 
eu (that) I may be 


(ii) The following peculiarities are found in the verb cntls, 


The prefixes ....¢ and ...4 are not used with any of the tenses as 


a general rule. Thus the Past and Imperfect are the same, and also the 
Present and Present Subjunctive. To avoid confusion in the latter case, the 
Perfect Subjunctive is commonly used in place of the Present Subjunctive. 


ok acl> instead els, etc. 
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However, the prefix .¢ may often be used when Credle is the verbal 


element in a compound verb (see para. 72). This exception does not 


apply to #. 


72. Compound Verbs 


One of the most characteristic features of the Persian verbal system is 
the use of compound verbs. The number of simple verbs is comparatively 
limited, and the bulk of expressions which in English would be rendered 
by a simple verb are in Persian rendered by one of a number of common 
verbs, with the general sense of ‘to make’, ‘to do’, ‘to have’, etc., preceded 
by a qualifying or distinguishing word, normally a preposition, noun, 
adjective or adverb. Frequently the ‘auxiliary’ verb loses much of its 
normal sense, cf. the use of U2) 5> in the examples under (a) and (d) 
below. The following are a few examples: 


(a) With Preposition 


v2 up, on. ey ce 2 meet (by chance). 
Cpls re pick up. 
pas Sa return. 
. in.? Cel »? mix in, associate. 
OST 32 come in (rare; 
contrast Ol 53 
with opposite 
meaning, in (d) 
below). 
(6) With Adverb 
ju again, back. oo 5b open. 
Sass. 5b return. 
perks 54 repeat. 
u-~’ forward, in front. oy uw progress. 
et, behind, back. Oals ons give back. 


1 Not to be confused with _) > = door (see (d) below). 
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(c) With Adjective 


eR 


Ose 


> oly 


- 


narrow, tight. 


awake. 


tall. 


mounted. 


outside. 


below. 


entering. 


(d) With Noun 


a2 


Cag 


door. 


patience. 
friend. 
permission. 


look, glarice. 


sign. 
cold. 
ground. 
word. 


memory. 


o3,F KG 
025 sly 
Gy sis 
nee 
D275 lpm 
Sea lyse 
02S Oy y 
o ays oh 


- 3 
OLS > ly 


Owal ys 
O91 > 
U9,S me 
Crls Cag 
Deals ojb-| 
515 olSG 
Credo SS 
Yols ols 
Cay ge Lape 
Soe ons 
ayaa ye 
O25 ob 


Vols sb 


The following points are to be noted: 
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tighten. 

waken. 

awake (intrans.). 
raise, erect. 
mount (trans.). 
mount (intrans.). 
expel. 

lower. 


enter, arrive in. 


come out. 
bring out. 
wait. 

like, love. 
allow. 
look at. 
keep, stop. 
show. 
catch cold. 
fall. 

speak. 
remember. 


teach. 


(i) While the non-verbal element is regarded as an integral part of 
the whole expression, it is separate from the verbal conjugation, and the 
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verbal prefixes, etc., are inserted before the verb itself. However, the 


prefix “ is generally omitted. 

LASS me he did not return. 
Cd ue [am not progressing. 

- > 
> us JL they were raising. 

35 oly we I will wait. 
-3 - 
ALS 2 let him wait. 


Ji els OG they have shown. 


(ii) Apart from this, the verbal expression is treated as though it 
were a single unit, taking a direct object with |... where appropriate, 
and so on. 


- ac 3 - ee 
° Ss: RG bye 4S he tightened his belt. 
- se $ 
37S lay |) tence he wakened Mohammed. 
Often, when the non-verbal element is an adjective or a noun, a pro- 


nominal suffix may be attached to it as the direct object, or even the in- 
direct object. 


2S hiss he expelledhim (=2S yp byl). 
7 PELE he tightened it (= 2S KS LT). 
slo Gok he taught (to) you (= ola ob F2)- 
This is a somewhat colloquial usage. More literary is the practice of 
linking the indirect object to the non-verbal element by the eafe con- 


struction. This is commonly done when the compound verb is an 
intransitive verb formed from a simple verb and an adjective: 


3 - 
At ww! oly he mounted (on) the horse. 
, i id . . 
Ae Obes ool) he arrived in Tehran. 
It is sometimes also found when the compound verb is a transitive verb 
formed from a simple verb and a verbal noun. 


aio cd d;l-| he gave permission to go. 
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A prepositional phrase may also follow the compound element: 
aK ope op pe pes 5! ob he was recalling his dear homeland. 


(iii) The stress tends to pass from the verbal prefix to the non-verbal 
element of the verbal expression. 


Among the commoner ‘auxiliary’ verbs used in the formation of 
compound verbs are: 0 2,5, to do (often used colloquially in preference 


-s - 3 


to any other); crs to have; (+S , to turn, become; U +, to become; 
- - - 3 “7 - 

O ald, to give; O24, to show; U 2)9>, to eat; U > 5, to strike; CaS 5 

to pull; 0 U5, to see. 


e-s 


4 
OL and (nS are commonly used as the passive or intransitive 
forms of 02,5 , 02504, etc., when these occur as part of compound 
transitive verbs. 


It will be seen that often, where in English the verb is the basic form 
and the noun is formed from it, in Persian the reverse is the case. 


cle! expulsion. 02S” clal expel. 
G3 encouragement. 2S Giyt5 encourage. 
Col complaint. 02S Co complain. 


In other cases the use of the auxiliary verb with an adjective corre- 
sponds to the English causative suffix -en. 


a- 


XS tight. 
02S KS tighten. 


73. Intonation Patterns 

The stress and high pitch falls on the non-verbal part of a compound 
verb, even when this comes at or near the beginning of the sentence. 
Where it is widely separated from its verb, there may be a secondary 
stress on the word immediately preceding the verb. 

Para. 69: 
sagra | hasan zad 


a a 


ace 


pesababe barf 








rah baste sod 
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Para. 70: 


a 
a2 o7* rate 


ba?d az raftane reza 


a - 
- * 


-_ + 
ma ham manzel raftim 








a - 


didana& 


o - - 


a 








mo&kel ast 


a 








rast nagoftan || gonah ast 


Para. 72: 


a 


sabr xaham kard 


- 
a — a 


kamarbande xodra 


a 








tang kard 


birunag kard 


is = a 


varede tehran Sod 








a + = ies = a —_ a + 
yad az vatane azize xod |] mikard 
EXERCISES 


A. Translate into English: 

Ole we shel ssl sees alt slay see ov 
ook, UI atl fale LAT Yb bat Wal ox! sty Oe 
ite sly oe Cy 90 bus oe grins) Gul »? gs 
ole sas sll Sap. AS dsb ole p 6 Sai1 oe 
ore cl 431K Dee Ji ixy da. ws 
cal oly oS peli aw Los Oy So Spite bee ules 
Cal farce yh bith tk 32 p> dips 6 ge (oe eae 


B. Translate into Persian: 


After the death of Alexander the Greek, his empire fell to pieces. In 
course of time a new Persian dynasty seized the reins of the affairs of the 
country. This dynasty was known as (by the name of) the Parthians. or 
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Ashkanians. Their capital was in the northof Persia. They fought[for]long 
years with the Romans, but neither (no) one of (from) the two sides 
gained a decisive victory. Also commercial and cultural relations between 
the two empires were many during the reign of the Parthians. Persian life 
came (became) very much under the influence of Greek culture. The 
Christian religion gained importance in Persia, and the Persian religion 
of Mithra became prevalent in the Roman Empire. Nearly six hundred 
years after the death of Alexander, the Parthian empire was overthrown 
by Ardashir Papakan (use Active construction), (a) one of the chieftains 
of the south of Persia. He founded the Sasanid dynasty, and made Persia 
a great empire once again. 


VOCABULARY 

nation cL. highway Aig 
evidence nd grade a>) 9 
speed Se penetrate alt 
deprived 3 ~~ means (pl. Sale 9) aly 
royal (als present-day G3 js 

ial line be 
long BN,b end-to-end (S poli. 


world Ole 

Europe by 3 

join (Glo) gatle fiects 
in general as d phe 

past, former ot (a. or n.) 
point (pl. biti) aaa 
distant Cw dy sh 

generality ale 

month ole 

last (v.) O4AS” Jyb 


e- 3 


numerous ax 


railway cal ol) 
Transiranian Sly! Spl e 
aerial las : 
country) 95S” 

possible peck 

death Oy 

empire 9 ila 

fall to pisces, 02) re: ot 
course 9 = 

time Ob} 

reins eb 
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affair (pl. geal) yl 
Parthian (pl. Yb) Cyb 
Ashkanian GIS! 

capital Ce 

north Jl , 

fight 02,5 i> 

long years Sho OLJL. 
two sides aaa Je ; 
victory (S33 

decisive leoae 

gain (victory) (HL) ok 
relation (pl. ay) ak\) 
commercial Jobs 
cultural eye 

reign coh. 

life 5 45 


[x, 74 
influence 3yi 
culture £528 3 
Greek Jby 
Christian oo 
importance i 
Mithra one 
prevalent ashes 
six hundred [see paras. 

45 (iii), 88] att 
overthrow 03,5” Osi iw 
Ardashir pe oi 
Papakan IKE 
chieftain Yu 
south ree 
Sasanid Glew 
found (v.) Oo-S pels 
once again 7x Jb 


LESSON X 


Complex Sentences (Co-ordinate, Subordinate). 
Impersonal Verbs. Temporal Clauses 


74, Co-ordinate Sentences 


The simplest form of complex sentence is that in which a number of 
propositions are linked together by a conjunction such as ‘and’, ‘but’, 


‘or’, etc. (see para. 62 above). 


oF SLI ye 9 HT 55 


The servant came and opened the 
door. 


Je Sy coud gy aes My house is in the city, but yours 


awl ae » i 


is in the country. 
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¥ red ° ° 
Spl be S oe bre 'TbL Fither do your work well, or go 
aY a home. 


When the actions follow one another in time, the conjunction may 
often be omitted. 


oa eS re I went [and] bought some meat. 


The following idiomatic construction, which is used to emphasize the 
continuous action aspect of the Present and Jmperfect, is an offshoot of the 
above usage. 

I am drinking water (lit. I have, 

I am drinking water). 

I was buying meat (lit. I had, I was 
buying meat). 


4, 
Cian Tol 
ple és eth 


In a sequence of actions by the same subject (occasionally also by 
different subjects) all the finite verbs but the last may be replaced by the 
Past Participle. The conjunction ‘and’ is optional in this case. 


ig Hasan came to town and went to 


C5) lores) oat ae s, the cinema. 


This construction may be used even when the time of the actions is in 
the future. 


a Wr Cay (9) 48% 125 Tomorrow I shall go to the town 
aye and buy some meat. 


When compound verbs are used, the verbal element of all but the last 
may be omitted, the element in the last verb being taken to apply to all. 
This practice is permissible even when different verbal elements would be 
required for each compound verb in the sentence, or even when the last 
verb is not compound. 


> 3 - a 
dm (0) GUI Dy o> Hasan entered the room and 
ah Glies became very angry. 
55 ies (0-4) lbl oh : sais entered the room and called 
Hasan entered the room and ate 
supper. 


4 - 
yy cles (om) albl yy oo 
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Similarly the verb ‘to be’ may be omitted except in the first or /ase of a 
series of parallel sentences. 


a rere “LL Ol_g3 3 In Tehran the streets are wide, the 
Y ot Aaa re) 


; Beer mae 3 houses tall, and the shops 
Cl piss la ojlaey oe Aumerous: 


75. Subordinate Sentences 


When the second action is in some way dependent on the first, or 
arising out of it, as a result of a wish, purpose, command, obligation, 
remembering, forgetting, fear, decision, request, etc., the two clauses may 
be placed in juxtaposition as in para. 74, without a conjunction, and the 
subordinate verb is put in the Subjunctive. It is important to note that the 
Infinitive can never be used for this type of construction. 


a Pare : I am going to the town to buy 
ener CS tio meat (lit. . . .[that] I may buy 


meat). 
eee Jj pole I wish to go home. 
“ae 2 -_ T would like to become acquainted 
ee LAT sl Leyla foe eq 


with him. 


- 3 
eee ai le ele Anal I hope to see you soon. 


The tense of the subordinate verb is (in all types of subordinate 
sentence) related to the time of the main action; that is to say, if the 
subordinate action is subsequent to the main action, the subordinate verb 
is put in the Present, whatever the tense of the main verb may be. 


a De I went to the town to buy meat 
te CS” ro es (lit. I went to the town [that] I 
‘ may buy meat). 


Wong ea Lele pointes I was unable to find a good hotel. 
: 23 


Syl per sts Al gu He ordered him to bring the 


account book. 
LS x \y lel a3 5 ole jl They asked him to leave the room. 
2 , 
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76. Impersonal Verbs 

A number of impersonal verbs and expressions with the sense of 
obligation, possibility, and so on, are followed by the Sudjunctive. The 
commonest include the defective verb ool, ‘to be necessary’, which 
is only found in current Persian in the 3rd Person Singular of the Present 
and Past Tenses (both without prefix): Job ‘it is HeteSSety ; Comal, § it 


was necessary’; and phrases like al Se 62. pe, ‘it is possible’; 
Cal als, ‘it is, sufficient’; (2 p-t) 5,5, it was (is) agreed’. All 


these expressions may also be used in the past tense. 


eons _ . You must go at once (lit. it is 
Weg ps poy) de pe Sb necessary [that] you may go as 


quickly as possible). 
Se. eee : : s 
apd (2 pty) Col oe Lf Is it possible for you to come to- 
fags morrow? 


ee eww! re. ae It was agreed that we stay here. 
es Sa 5 Geel oy GS 4* It was good for you to live here. 


ols CuulS He ought not to have come. 


Sometimes, by putting the subordinate verb in the Zmperfect (see also 
para. 85 for the use of the Imperfect to express a past action that did not 
in fact take place), the idea is conveyed of an action that might or should 
have been carried out, but was not. 


wbebele 194 OT LL You should have seen that man. 
wus Ke Ss eer It would have been good for you 


to live here. 
Certain adverbial expressions may take the place of the main verb. 


dds by cpl (ARIS) gS Would that you had seen this! 


When <b is used to introduce a clause of this kind, it generally 


carries the otherwise obsolete Imperfect verbal suffix iS. . .: on L 
(not to be confused with the 2nd Person Singular). 


I ought to have gone (but I 
Cot Sk Gide t). 
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If it is desired to express a general obligation, possibility, etc., in which 
the subordinate verb has no subject, the Past Stem (shortened infinitive) 
is used instead of the Present Subjunctive. 


C5) LOL One ought to go. 
ie 
CaS Cul One had to say, it had to be said. 
~jg€ : One ought to have said (but 
Ss re didn’t). 
- o- 4 
5) (2 pee) Cowl oe It is possible to go. 


The verb pmsl ‘to be able’ may also be used in this impersonal 
construction, in which case it loses its personal ending in the Present 
Tense. 

C5) Oe Iris possible to go. 
vs rac 5 
CAS Cult It was possible to say. 
Contrast 
29 Lilie He can go. 
Jo yk Cami lyre He could have said. 


The defective verb -LL* (lit. ‘it is suitable’) has virtually lost its 
verbal identity, and is generally used as a simple adverb with the meaning 
‘perhaps’. 

eee lo,b Jol Perhaps I will go tomorrow. 


dys AT aos Perhaps he was not there. 


If, however, it is desired to emphasize the uncertainty of the action, 
the Subjunctive (Present or Perfect) may be used. This usage is also 
applicable to adverbs or adverbial expressions of similar meaning with 
no verbal element. 

Oren Be Perhaps he will (lit. may) not be 
: : there. 
wb 7 ls I imagine (lit. in my imagination) 
oes r ae he will not be there. 


ant «AL Perhaps he will (lit. may) die. 
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77. The Conjunction «S 

With the exception of those governed by an Impersonal Verb and 
using the Shortened Infinitive (para. 76), most of the above subordinate 
clauses may be linked to the main sentence by the conjunction 4S ‘that’ 
without any other change. 

rs -. . ct xs rd re or = I ene to the town to buy 
AS S45 leva! aS sy Wy It was good for you to live here. 
He ordered him to bring the 

account book. 


53 1, diel aS 0S aly yl 51 They asked him to leave the room. 
“3 o 


wy sly |) 53 oF alo pl sh 


The conjunction 4S has a very wide range of uses. In general it serves 


to indicate a dependent relationship between a sentence, phrase, or single 
word, and a subordinate clause. It can never by itself begin a sentence. 


78. Indirect Statements 


Clauses dependent on verbs such as ‘say, think, believe, feel, agree, 
know, ask’, etc., are introduced by the conjunction 4S, and frequently 
remain in the same form as in the direct speech, that is to say, neither 
person nor tense of the verb are changed. 

% 2 uu He said that he was going to the 
(ia SS CaS town (lit... .that I am going to 
7 the town). 


Alternatively, the person may be changed (to the 3rd), but zor the 
tense (see para. 75). 


ee Z vu. He said that he was going to the 
295 pe SS CAS town (lit... that he is going to 
: the town). 
Further examples: 


Do you know whether this is true 
or not? 


Jul 03,5 olztl «S aS Ae I think that you have made a 


mistake. 


Baily Caml cere cpl AF ladys UT 
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me < 3 
ley pile sylez ST Ly He asked how he could reach the 


- - 


i bazaar. 


lay ins Los ays aS 3 » S Jig He asked where he found this book 
* , : (lit. .. .that—this book where 
S27 did you find?). 
Le a vs 1s ¢ 3S were I wondered where and how this 
ne oS. r Sj) ghey man lived. 


Frequently the verb ‘to say’ may be omitted and implied in the con- 

junction: 

Cant bows! As aS Jul py The servant came to say that his 
master was not there (lit. the 
servant came that my master is 
not here). 


79. Temporal and other Dependent Clauses 


The conjunction «S is also used to introduce what are really main 


sentences set in a point of time or place, a cause, etc., this being determined 
by the grammatical main sentence. 


Time: 
It was evening when (lit. that) we 


3 - - 
Le ges 35/ ws 
¢- 22 sy reached the city. 
zc» Itisa [long] time since I have seen 
eG | Wye aS cul Gs you (lit. that I have not seen 


you). 
col Ss ged st 9° 559) IT was in the town one day when I 
e> > of ran into Hasan. 
Place: 
of Jy] dado dy Olgavl > It was in Isfahan that I first saw 
‘ce \) eee that person. 
Cause: 


. eyeing -, He complained so much (lit. [in} 
Lgl slab aS os" col Sire manner) that they were obliged 
LoS rio to discharge him (lit. necessarily 

os cr. they dismissed him). 
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Hel S oy les (Ol) Ste He was so lazy that he did not 


elite wake up till noon. 
3 oe - H 
Sele as Ce “4 lab The storm was the cause of this 
i vee ae i house being destroyed (lit. that 
CAS the house became destroyed). 


Comparison: 
duals 55a WS dy cn! f+ It was as if he had never come. 


In the above examples the verb of the ‘subordinate’ clause expresses 
an accomplished fact. Where it refers to a future or unlikely action, the 
Subjunctive is used. 


WS Lael ee al wtb cpl This rope is not strong enough to 


a or pull that load (lit. .. .is not so 
ooh, hob ol strong that it may pull that load). 


In all these examples the conjunction could be omitted. 


It will be seen that in each case the grammatical main sentence precedes 
the subordinate clause, and in fact is prior to it in time. Where the reverse 
is the case, a different construction must be used (see paras. 81, 82). 


79a. Intonation Patterns 


In complex sentences the standard pattern is a rising intonation for the 
first clause (whether this is the main or subordinate clause) and a falling 
intonation for the second. However, there may often be a ‘peak’ in the 
second part represented by a verbal prefix or some other usually stressed 
word. 


Para. 74: 


a 07 a 


be, oh 
noukar amad o 


a 


darra baz kard 


are - = ~ 








ro) - 


manzelam dar sahr ast 








vali male §oma dar yilaq ast 
a 4 A 
2efefFf 4 © - 2 


ya kare xodra xub konid 


a ~ 








ya manzel beravid 


~ & 
daram ab mixoram 


s- 7 a 


besinema raft 


—-a - = 


hasan be8ahr amade (0) 


a a 


farda be8ahr rafte (0) 








a 
he 








gust xaham xarid 
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Para. 75: 


s a 


a - 








beSahr miravam gust ieee : 


- - ~—~ a2 


meil daram ba?u 


a a 


- ~ a2 








agna Savam 


a2artac 


- - - a 


namitavanestam 








- - a 
mehmanxaneye xubi peida konam 


a 


a7 - = 


daftarra a as 


bei a amr aoe 


az i xahes kardand 














otaqra tark konad 
Para. 76: 


bayad sae ee beravid 


sm 2 ra 


farda beya?id? 


= ~ a 


- - 4 


2 


aya momken ast 


a - 


xub bud 














inja zandagi konid 


bayer an marge mididid 


aa inra ra mididid 


sayad farda miravam 
Para. 78: 


eo, 
- * 
besahr miravam 


ro 


a - 


goft ke 


s 


oe midanid ke] 


-— a 














in saith ast ya na 


xéyal eubonar ke || eStebah karde?id 


a a a = 


a ke 


-—|- 2 ~- - 


bebazar berasam 


a 
- - 2-24 


koja peida xara 


cetour mitavanam 














a - 


in ketabra 














sal kard ke 


a racslibar a 


ta?ajjob mikardam ke 


a- ol ~- 














in mard koja va cetour 
al 


zandagi mikonad 
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Para. 79: 


> toe 9 


a - 


asr bud ke |} varede Sahr Sodim 




















- = —- a are = ng! 
touri Sekayat kard ke || nacar || ura exraj kardand 
a 
a - - a - 








hargez nayamad 


s - 


mesle in bud ke 


a 
- 
4 - 


in tanab 


- r; - - - a Fos’ 


an barra bekagad 














angadr mohkam nist ke 


EXERCISES 
A. Translate into English: 

lp! sla 9 OT 
Shy Toe uty aod Sle I ane Lb 2 Oly! 
Sieh ul eyes eile Cl cesl de Is aT 
abinia (slay ST of 55 esl clal > cysleey sate blips 
shle 5 6 Sates Iyay OT Oly GL sl» sels > ech OTF 59 
Wr Gol 4 cp Yeas 3 eS y SF eb 
COL AG jLe Gly GALS byl ble Hy ZabL .cHl ¢ Soles 

ol Sn TT Bot Gy GER 


B. Translate into Persian: 


In the history of Persia its climate has had much influence. In the 
prehistoric period it is said that the central plateau was a great internal sea, 
and men first lived in caves in the mountains. Gradually the sea became 
dry, and its shores turned into rich farm-lands. But in the course of time 
the land became even dryer, and already by (until) the Middle Ages 
a great part of the country was desert. In these districts farming could 
only be carried out by means of irrigation, and that is still the greatest 
problem in Persia at the present time. Important new irrigation schemes 
are being carried out north of Tehran, near Isfahan, on the Safidrud 
(White River) in Gilan, and in other parts of the country. 


pe fe) 


zone dla 
temperate J nls 
northern des 

be situated (nls 5 
climate ipa aT 
widespread 05 pan 
desert Lowe 
extensive en 
nearness eee ee 


sea Ly> 


kind, sort (pl. ¢hyil) ts 


various O45 byS 
shore ols 
Mazandaran Ol) i jle 
rainy hb 


internal dels 
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VOCABULARY 


Lut 3 

prehistoric é Ju I ae 
plateau OS 

cave je 

gradually a2) a) 

turn into (—2,5) Gat... 4 
rich (fertile) joel 
farm-land (pl. a JP) ae) pa 
even ane 

already OS” I 

Middle Ages 1 claws oY 5 
desert Obl, 

farming cel) 5) 

carry out 02,5 Le-| 
irrigation (S ll 


problem pons 


scheme c. yb 
Safidrud 2) iw 
Gilan ons 


mountainous area O+La,S 
district (pl. 2's) al 
salt desert _» rs 


LESSON XI 
Complex Sentences (cont.) (Relative Clauses) 
80. Relative Clauses 


The term ‘Relative Clause’ is used here to describe a range of complex 
sentences, only one group of which may be rendered in English by 
clauses introduced by the pronouns ‘who, which’, etc. 


1 See para. 57 (note). 


x1, 80] Il 


(a) Temporal 
In these sentences the time of the whole complex is determined by the 


verb of the main sentence. The verb of the subordinate clause, which is 
introduced by a noun (not necessarily the subject), adverb, adjective, etc., 


followed by 4S’, is therefore normally in the past, and indicates an action 


or circumstance arising before the action of the main verb. 


gio dF Lb GS OWS 
Est je db OES OLS 
ye Sp Wal aS Oke} 
et byl aad fle aS” 2255 


Eee Lhe y Cae Say sil slew 


When our work was finished, we 
went home (lit. our work that 
it was finished .. .). 

When our work is finished, we will 
go home. 

When winter comes, it will be cold 
(lit. winter that it came . . .). 
When Ali came near, I recognized 

him (lit. near that Ali came. . .). 

When we had boarded the bus, we 
saw Reza (lit. mounted on the 


bus that we became . . .). 


The last two sentences could also be rendered, with a slight change of 


emphasis, as follows: 


ert byl AAT E255 oS fe 


4 s 
CA pet lee 4S 
Eo ble, 


When Ali came near, I recognized 
him (lit. Ali that he came 
near ...). 

When we had boarded the bus, we 
saw Reza (lit. we that we 
became mounted on the bus...). 


In these last examples the emphasis is on the doers of the action rather 


than the place or circumstances. 


(or by) ay 5295 Cpl “S is Now that you are going (lit. You, 


§u2Ke HS 
ais 5b S pls yy! OL jl 
2S dpd |) OLS as 


(4) Appositional 


that you are going) so soon, 
when will you return? 

Because he was deceived by the 
words of these people he ac- 
cepted their demands. 


These are similar to the last three examples, but there is no time 
element involved. Often the main verb may precede the subordinate 


clause. 
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Ly le Ale ye Cag a 2 > cy! This man, who is my friend (lit. 
2 nn «ie that he is my friend), will guide 
2s Jal Gl-al you. 


-an. a 7 
level Aol jy yl 2S > lil The doctor is not here, for he did 
ons not come today. 


An old man with a wife and child 
: came in, all of whose clothes 
A ob mold eG were torn (lit. that all his 
- clothes were torn). 

at. £7. .2 2 Hasan had an uncle whose wife had 
dy Ske 53 ST Cle Gynt Gee passed away two years previously 
Col ah LE 3)? ym (lit. ... that it was two years 

his wife has passed away). 


WS At aly doy OF L Sop 


(c) Selective or Determinative 


The following examples come nearest to the Relative Clause as 
understood in English, in that the clause selects or in some way determines 
one unit or a group from a general class. There is, however, no relative 
pronoun in Persian, and the construction is similar to that in (4) above, 
with two important distinctions: 


(i) The antecedent is identified by the addition of the sufix iS... 


(not to be confused with the Indefinite suffix). This suffix is 
unstressed. (For rules governing its orthography after nouns 
ending in a vowel see para. 39 A(ii).) 


(ii) The conjunction 4S’ must follow the antecedent immediately, 


only the particle |)... being interpolated when this is 


required. This is the main feature, other than the context, that 
enables the selective relative clause to be distinguished from the 
appositional, when the antecedent to the latter is an indefinite 


noun with the indefinite suffix (S (see the last two examples in 
(6) above). 


In all cases the subordinate clause must contain a pronoun, expressed 
or implied, referring back to the antecedent. This of course is frequently 
the subject of the subordinate verb, and therefore not expressed separately; 
it may also be omitted where there is no possible ambiguity, for instance, 
when it is the direct object of the subordinate verb. 
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The following table sets out the different types of Selective Relative 


Clause that may occur: 

Main sentence Relative Clause 
JOT 55 2 
Colm! fobs 59 y2 
ols ate 
OT 59.9 
C42 Say] feo jay 
Wolo ate 

wl 5929 
625 Cte debs jane 
Urls ate 


Pinan “Cog... <citxd 
[2] 

(hil) oS - 
gu 


['] 


hat) 5 4 


S -— ¢ 


Suffix Antecedent 


At 
cae 
3 
Br 
api 2 
3 
Cr 
ayly 2 
3 


In the first group the Antecedent is the sudject of the main verb, in the 
second the direct object, and in the third the indtrect obyect. Similarly in each 
group the three examples show the antecedent as subject, direct object, 
and indirect object of the subordinate verb. In all cases it will be seen that 
the subordinate clause is in such a form that it could stand by itself 


without alteration. 


Translation: 
Ar. The man 
(lit. that 
2. The man 
(lit. that 
3. The man 
(lit. that 
Br. The man 
2. The man 
3. The man 
Cr. With the man 


2. With the man 
3- With the man 


who came yesterday 

[he] came yesterday) 

whom you saw yesterday 
you saw (him) yesterday) 

to whom you gave a present 
you gave to him a present) 


who came yesterday 

whom you saw yesterday 

to whom you gave a present 
who came yesterday 


whom you saw yesterday 
to whom you gave a present 


is here 
is here 


is here 


I saw today 
I saw today 
I saw today 
I spoke 
T spoke 
I spoke 


In addition to the omission of the pronoun in the subordinate clause, 
already referred to, idiomatic usages also often occur when the antecedent 
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has one status in the main sentence and another in the subordinate clause. 
In such cases the influence of. the subordinate clause, coming first, may 
out-balance that of the main sentence. 


(i) In example B1, where the antecedent is the object of the main 
sentence but the subject of the subordinate clause, the particle |). . . 
may be omitted. 


pus Sapl vl ja n2 SF Gaps 


(ii) In example Az, where the antecedent is the subject of the main 
sentence but the object of the subordinate clause, the pronoun in the 
subordinate clause is omitted, but the particle |) . . . is transferred to the 


antecedent itself, even though this is not permitted by the structure of the 
main sentence. 


Coles! Lbs 592 | sop 
A similar usage occurs more rarely in example A3. 
Cowles! als ata a ope 


In normal practice this last only happens when there is a considerable 
separation between the antecedent and the main verb. 


sp lists wad £55 ee aS Shh 
Z2 Seomecds e De bie 


The first person with whom we spoke was the headman himself (lit. 
With the first person that we spoke, he was the person of the headman). 


The antecedent may be qualified by an adverb or adjective, especially 
a superlative or adjective of quantity. 


ne om syle! iS se ee The only person (who was) here 


was I. 
cml ot J » Ne wt42 The best thing (that is) in my 
cowl SE yl house is this carpet. 


Lis where] SINS IS 2 {© All the workers who were on 
BUSA 2 9! strike returned today. 
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In the following construction the verb ‘to be’ is inserted between the 
antecedent and the conjunction. 


aby SUE LS al SX 


Cal 


-- He is the only person who has been 
to that country. 


SLAG oS Cat S42 It is the best book that I have read 
patil up to now. 


81. Adverbial Conjunctions 


A modification of the Relative construction is used in the formation 
of a large number of adverbial and prepositional expressions that serve as 
conjunctions of time, place, purpose, cause, etc. The following are a few 
examples. In each case the expression consists of a noun (often governed 


by a preposition) bearing the suffix oS . . 


junction S, 


Time: Kr5'9 
Sty b 
Sis 5I 
SS yo 
Locative: St le (59) 
Causal: aSNET 3 
Concessive: Slo » 
Suay-y | 

Comparative: 
WS» plaila Soy play Sy To 

Consecutive: 
Syn 

Examples: : 


dod dans 9 ely Sis 


Col ope fot LT Sty 5 


. and followed by the con- 


when (lit. at the time that). 

as long as (lit. until the time that). 
since (lit. from the time that). 
while (lit. in the condition that). 
where. 

because (lit. from that place that). 


whereas (lit. in the condition that). 


in spite of the fact that (lit. with 
the existence that). 


to the extent that, just as. 


so that, to such an extent that (with 
subjunctive). 


When I arrived, the door was 
closed. 

Since he came, it has been very 
cold. 
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Obl, bas ys + Site 2° Where the city was, there is only 
Cal desert. 
3 Kus jy wa 4K» gil? He acted just as they had said. 


Because he was tired, he went to 
bed (lit. he went, slept). 


I 32 $ 
bags IS ay dw -S Roy xt Although he was hungry, he 


Jule Cay dy eae SSLET 5! 


35° ek finished his work. 
aS ghey IF pS ly og GYMS He polished his shoes so that they 
ye Sy shone. 


Sometimes the 4S may be separated from the noun or prepositional 
phrase. 


LS as CE cmp bold ED) He [only] put down (lit. on the 
poe oy T ae ground) the glass when there 
2y3 OI 42 I obs was not a drop of water in it. 


Another way of expressing the comparative idea involves the use of the 
compound conjunction uw I, ‘inasmuch as’ (lit. from enough that). 


He shouted so much that (lit. 
UN Oren bone ror 2) 5b nw 3 inasmuch as he shouted) people 
became tired. 


82. Prepositional Conjunctions 
Subordinate clauses may be introduced by prepositions through the 
interpolation of the pronouns (y! or oT and the conjunction 4S, 
Time: aT GI (15) uy before. 
ast I (dx) ca after. 


4S e 4 re Me in the contents of this 
aK) & until, as long as. 
Purpose: aK) sly in order that (with Subjunctive). 


Comparison: aK! + as if. 
as 
(for «NT Opry) Nile just as. 
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Cause: Kuh chy 
Concessive: aK ( a9) u 

oh a 
Consecutive: Kal G 
Examples: 


desl) 
Jy yp SHS ltets Sal elf 


- & 


a 
I) gh «Sul fee 42 le GUT 5 


26 see were 


4 


is 

oly hyd 2p DLL Cooe SY! L 
otal 

Olrezal j] Kal FQ IF CR. 
; sh oe 


oo IS 
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because. 

although. 

unless. 


so that (with Subjunctive). 


After Hasan had gone, Mohammad 


entered. 


In order that there might be no 
mistake, he wrote (it) in the 
register. 


He went out of the room as if he 
had not heard him. 


Because the plane was late, he was 
unable to take part in the 
meeting. 


Although it was raining hard, he 


started out at once. 


He worked hard so as to pass the 
examination well (verb in the 
Subjunctive because the action 
was not completed at the time of 
the main action). 


As you see, this room is larger. 


Comparative sentences may also be formed by using the comparative 


adjective and 5! followed by 45 OT. 

IRE NWON Bh JON diss Sch 
WS y yas 

pl SF Cal OT GT petal 


$ 


aS Spy ONS 


This lesson is easier than (that that) 
you imagined. 


He is too clever to believe (cleverer 
than that that he would believe) 
this story. 
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Other expressions using ¢y! or OT and «S include: 
4S pb Chat ail 64S cna just when, at that same time as. 


ASS le as long as, as much as. 
Sul Sl~y whereas. 


When the action in the subordinate clause is earlier in time than that of 
the main clause, the subordinate verb is put in the Past or Pluperfect, even 
though the time of both actions relative to the speaker may be future. 
Similarly, when the subordinate action is later in time than the main 
action, the subordinate verb will normally be in the Subjunctive, even 
though both actions may be past relative to the speaker. 
er ot by aSsT 3) das 


After Hasan goes, I too will go. 


CE ale 
2 ic f6 AT AAG Before he arrived, the work was 
sae es oy tee “ a finished. 


Subordinate clauses introdticed by a compound conjunction are 
generally placed before the main clause. Thus the choice lies berween 
a subordinate clause introduced by a compound conjunction and 
(generally) preceding the main clause (paras. 81, 82), and one introduced 


by asimple 4S and following the main clause (para. 79). This choice may 
perhaps best be clarified by saying that 4S implies some undefined 


relationship between the two clauses. Where the context of the clauses 
makes the relationship clear, 4S is sufficient (though a more complex 
conjunctional expression may of course be used if desired); where there 
is a possibility of ambiguity, a conjunction specifying the relationship 
should be employed. 

Thus: 

dye pw AT 45° Ulam} When winter comes, it will be cold. 
means much the same as: 
Dyhse Spm LT Okina) ads 
But oS ple ag WT oy ST an 
could mean: When he was hungry, he finished his work. 


or: Because he was hungry, . 
oreven: Although he was hungry, . . 
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On the other hand there is no ambiguity about 
oF ple Wap IS ay aS Kryry b 
which can only mean: Although he was hungry, he finished his work. 


83. Pronominal Conjunctions 


The pronouns ¢! and ol may be used relatively with the conjunction 
4S , and without the addition of the relative suffix (S . . . 


. ; : 
\2 ae T Let him who is tallest come 
duly ow’, Cuwly SS forarard 


iT is generally used only for animate beings; for inanimate objects the 


correct expression is aonil, though the 4S’ is frequently omitted. 
Cand Caaly Ceael GES 52 (45) dons? What is in the book is true. 


douil may take the suffix |) . . . when it is the object of the main verb 
(and also idiomatically when it is the object of the subordinate verb, 
cf. para. 80(c) (ii)). In as case the conjunction 4S must be retained. 


Cal Cal) CS F (4S1)) aout What he said is true. 


4oxi| may also be used with prepositions and prepositional expressions. 
ee _ : 3 
es) ale CS aol 2-34 In spite of what he said, I shall go. 


The form aoailio- [which must not be confused with Silt (see 


para. 82)] is used to introduce a future or doubtful proposition, and has 
therefore acquired almost the meaning of ‘if’ (other conditional clauses 
are dealt with in para. 85). 


CS > l3yb ly oe pithy If you think fit, we shall leave 
tomorrow. 


° 
« 


83a. Intonation Patterns 
Sentences of the para. 80(a) and (4) types tend to have a secondary 
peak immediately before the 4S and a primary peak on the subordinate 
verb. In the Selective Relative Clauses (paras. 80 (c) and 81) there is a 
E 
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secondary stress on the antecedent. A similar pattern is observable in 


para. 82. 
Para. 80(a): 


a a 


s - 


4 
- - - - a 
karaman ke tamam od || manzel raftim 








ae a 


-— = wae 


~ & 
rezara didim 


~awere 


sevare otubus ke Sodim 


s a a 


a es - 








a 








-_— & 
ma ke sevare otubus Sodim || rezara didim 












































- aaeenase a aiea - fatifve Sod sapemahayatiniea sabal 
kard 
Oy 2 - - 4 . 

‘ fad ke duste ved ‘iihasea Siar schismagacs xahad 
kard oe is 

pire snarl Be sah , Bice vared od || ke Tae lebases 
sits Sod 


Cee a < 


ke do Se bud 


ro) 


zana’ dar gozaste ast 


hasan amu?i dat 
(c): 














- + 


eS .S 
mardike diruz amad 
Para. 81: 

a 


carr ee 








Pia 
injast 
- a 
- s+ 
dar baste Sod 
i ~ 


faqat biyaban ast 








vaqtike rasidam 
<2 4 a 


sc = 


dar jarike Sahr bug 


c->--> = 


kafshaye xodra vaks kard 








-.aow- 


betourike oe saizad 


"a - 


--<¢ =~ =| 2a ~- 


vaqti livanra penn ) Zozast ke 








2 - = - a _ 


we qatre ab 














dar an nabud 
th Sade 
‘in dars asantar az an ast ke || tasavvor kardid 


ro 


in hekayatra 


s -— Ba 


a - - 


in bahu&tar az an ast ke 


-~ +4 


bavar konad 
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Para. 82: 


a 


- 2 - = 


bard az an ke fae rafte bud 


P lett 4 


a 


mohammad vared Sod 








me we 


baraye inke e&tebah naSavad || dar iaies navest 


a1 rol 








.- 
--—- 24 


namitavanest dar jalase 


ana 


be?ellate inke facgoaiins dir amad 








~ a - 


Serkat konad 


s 
s - ror - 


saxt kar kard ta inke 


7~ + 


—-.2£ - ~ 


a 


az emtehan xub iiseatae 








s 
hi ae = a 


conanke mibinid || in otaq bozorgtar ast 








Para. 83: 


a - -- 


anke polendiag ast 


a 7 a 








pis jaya 


ance ke dar ketabast He rast ast 








a - = * - + = 
ba vojude ance goft || xaham raft 
eS a a heat 


ss -* = - = 2s -e- 


farda harakat aikonien 








conance salah bedanid 


EXERCISES 


A. Translate into English: 
ole ob 

ws ole 59 |) ols See 2S.r SBS ly So Te ld 
olay IG na as Sled oly 5! bole alo oly S 35555 
Go Sop o8i., wt Lad Sf asl S p92 tee ell 
SE 3p cole MOT ALK WY Ta le dt 25S oly 
aS KG “otal eke erate ok Owy 2S og ok5 ype 
ain CLAS Ey fe ghd Cle edF app OT 3» Lob 

pols ob y ole oda) 
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B. Translate into Persian: 


With the victory of Ardashir Papakan a new period began for Persia. 
The Zoroastrian faith was established once again as the national faith of 
Persia, and the government and the religious leaders worked sincerely 
together. As a result a strong centralized government was established, 
which encouraged feelings of patriotism and nationalism among the 
people. Among (from) the famous personalities of this period were 
Shapur I, who humbled the Roman Emperor Valerian; Shapur the Great, 
who reigned for seventy years and strengthened and expanded the empire; 
Nushirvan the Just, who revived the administration and codified laws; 
and the prophet Mani, who founded a religion that was rejected in Persia 
itself, but spread widely in Europe and central Asia. 


VOCABULARY 
moonlit tte try 03,5 ae 
a 5 »e ba 
well ole move (intr.) 0 3) 9> INKS 


look O95 olSS 
reflection Se 
think 09,553 
that (conj.) 4S : 
spiritual reward ols 
rescue U S19 Slat 
hook ww 

throw (Sly opel 
turn(n.) 9 9? 

spin (v.) 0 aslo,S 
by chance Las jl 


stone 2X uu 
bottom 445 


get caught 0s,5 5 


force (v.) O>,S oy5 


cord Uw) 
break (intr.) outs ab 
sky Ole! 


never mind! 3 1G cae 
take trouble 0 44.57 to 
intention wai» 

arrive Odwy 

begin 09,5 é) pe 
Zoroastrian 5 

be established OuLe 157 
spn 

government Cols 3 
religious leader 


(pl. Cuibhy,) Glos) 
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together eal 

work (v.) ae) 5 ys 
sincere le 

as a result des 9? 
encourage 09,5 o roy 
feeling (pl. Glol.ml) > 
patriotism or om. 4 : 
nationalism (o~ on aa 
personality 


(pl. =padet) Cat 
Shapur 4 ye 
emperor sel vl 
Valerian OL py 
humble (v.) Oo six es 
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seventy [see paras. 45 (iii), 88] 
oka 


reign (v.) 02,5 Cb, 
strengthen O35 pSons 
expand 0 old daunyd 
Nushirvan Oly es 

just (adj.) J. ole 
adimisiserition® ye 
revive 0 pols a 

law (pl. ovlyd) Oils 
codify 05,5 ot gi 
Mani Gl 

reject 02,5 21) 

spread cl cho 
widely ob 5 


LESSON XII 
Complex Sentences (cont.) 


(Indefinite Relative. 


Other Conjunctions. 


Conditional Sentences) 


84. Indefinite Relative Conjunctions 


The word > ‘each’ is used to form a variety of conjunctions from 
pronouns and other words, giving them the sense of the English ‘-ever’. 


Sa cK oe (4S ys whoever. 
(5) der 6S) dT whatever. 


The following do not take 


pe > whoever. 


124 
els a 

lS» coy a 

ln a cle ya 

Aad (tia «yb 
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whichever 
whenever. 
wherever. 


however. 


-Lo-»* often has the sense of ‘although’. 


Since such expressions are by their nature doubtful or indefinite, they 
are normally followed by the verb in the Subjunctive, unless it refers to an 
action that has already happened in relation to the main verb. 


poet bal pala dee Atl Sa 
sale ge J ay GUSET Sp 
cp Sys (on) AEULET (Ly 
Jay 

skssty 7b able sob 5 (WL) ag 
AN gil ela 6 SY 1 Galil plas a 
cel Sy bye eT be! Cy 
Sided SLatel oy ye bey 
2S, 

Set Ugcd ES pel tee 


Jab 629 sabre 629 Gb 
ole 


Whoever he is, I should like to see 
him. 

Bring anyone you see there to my 
house. 


Bring anyone who is there to my 
house. 


Whatever they had in excess, they 
sold. 


Take whichever of these you need. 

Whenever you come here the 
weather is bad. 

Wherever he goes, he is welcomed 
with pleasure (lit. they (impers.) 
welcome [him] with pleasure). 

However you insist, I shall not 
agree. 


somehow or other. 


The use of 4%, with the comparative adjective has already been 
mentioned (para. 45 (i)). The following construction should be noted. 


dale) pqs (sc. AAU) 5295 na 
(sc. 29 


the sooner the better. 
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84a. Other Conjunctions 


A small number of words, mostly prepositional in origin, are com- 
monly used as conjunctions without the interpolation of any other 


particle, though 4S’ may often be added. 
(a) Us ‘when’. In this sense it never takes the conjunction S, 


spa. 44 GLb! Pig 1) Oye When he entered the room, he saw 
hd Cee a strange sight. 


(5) (4) Oper 6 (4S) bys 6 (4S) Oe (4S) |e ‘since, because’. 
All these may be used with or without 4S - 4> generally only introduces 
a subordinate clause fo/lowing the main clause. 


cts GET re Oho Oye Since he had no acquaintances in 
<5) ale les that town, he went to an hotel. 


Fig en lent 4 ~ eS a oF I did not finish my work, because 
eee I wished to go to the theatre. 


(c) The conjunction U has a variety of allied meanings. 
(i) ‘as long as’, ‘as far as’, ‘as much as’. 


is” SaaS ul tewZe lew! G As long as you are here, you must 
r 5 yy help. 


Stee 3 . 

Ruy 055 p> au yIS one UG As far as the eye could see (lit. 

J : e worked), there was nothing but 
cael Cee mountain and forest. 


ghey Col) GIs UG Tell the truth as far as you can. 
(ii) ‘as soon as’, ‘by the time that’ (depending on the tense of 
the following verb). 
el OLS Ie Het S, bee! GAs soon as you return here, I will 
ols show you. 


;_ By the time you leave, we shall be 


se er oe gS" S- ready. 
(iii) ‘until’ (normally followed by the verb in the negative). 


rary ele exw > 1S dys G  Ishall say nothing until you agree. 
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(iv) ‘in order that’ (with verb in Subjunctive). 
pat Gas CS > 495 — He left early in the morning in 
Bae , order to arrive by evening. 
& is sometimes used in this sense after verbs of command, etc. . 
AS 2S > 295 G olay! He ordered him to set out early. 


Often the subordinate verb is put in the Past Tense, in which case the two 
meanings under (iii) and (iv) are combined. 


Fe ee He ordered him to set out earl 
CS > lo oh y 
a Pe (and he did). 


(v) ‘than’ (in comparisons between two actions or verbal ideas). 


USK Coe "3 Sul i faty L You are too sensible to do such 


a thing. 
gabe 4G rch Lees a “4€ It is better for us to stay here than 
€ 9.) Os ry Iya to go out in this weather. 


Often the second verb may be omitted. 
eee Cul as bai Reza is cleverer than Mohammad 


(is). 
f{ {4 wands You will get there sooner by plane 
FILE Core fo95 Lala b TY iy bis. 


85. Conditional Sentences 

The protasis (‘if’ clause) in Conditional Sentences is introduced 
normally by the conjunction pty i (with or without 45), The tenses of the 
verb in protasis and apodosis are determined by the nature of the condition, 
which may be possible or impossible. (For the use of 43> in a similar 
construction see para. 83.) 


(a) Possible. The protasis verb is in the Subjunctive (Present or 
Perfect), the apodosis verb in the Present or Future. 


ess Ye cae ojlel Bis 1 Of you permit, I will go now. 
- o- od - -2 
pad Fo a sauly S| If he comes, I will tell you. 


“r,s a1 es +, €4 Ifhe has not yet gone, I will speak 
poset Be shah ads pps SI 
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When the protasis refers to an action completed before the action of the 
apodosis, the Pase Tense may be used. 


“- 3 -—- « 
pA et Le tel OS! If he comes, I will tell you. 


(6) Impossible. Both verbs are in the Jmperfect or Pluperfect (cf. para. 


76 for this use of the Imperfect). 
Sodus |p) Ltd dog, 2&1 Ifyou had gone sooner, you would 
aS Mead eee Pea have seen him. 


7 or «+. €, If Thad known, I would never have 
° « | | ? 
Xs Js-5 a pan on 2. agreed. 


Conditional sentences may also be formed by using the Subjunctive 
or Imperative without an introductory conjunction, the main verb being 


in the Indicative. 
Sa ee ee lees 1, inl, Cf) you want the truth of it, I did 
er J DIP PIP not go to town yesterday. 


a5) Ser xe ok of | wks OY Give me that book (i.e. if you give 
> . us me that book), I shall not ask 

cml ale anything else from you. 
In addition to the concessive conjunctions referred to in paras. 81, 82, 
84, 4=-,5 | ‘although’ is commonly used. ‘The tense of the subordinate 


verb is Indicative or Subjunctive according to the degree of reality of the 
condition. The main clause is generally introduced by some such con- 


junction as Ll, Sy, rk, etc., or by ) »* with a negative verb. 


L tye Lil Cle atne aaa | Although he was in a hurry, (but) 
3S ja Cas he locked the door carefully. 


0 SIF Jt KR lew | saFi Although I have worked here for 


a year, (yet) I have not met the 


e! 05 YS ol Ly pny je manager. 


86. Use of the Infinitive 


In its capacity as a verbal noun, the /nfinitive may be used after verbs 
of beginning, etc., where the reference is to a general action without an 


expressed object. The Infinitive is governed by the preposition 4. 
. oy 
02S MK 35 €3r~ He began to work. 
but ; 
AS EN) |) 529 2S t3 ~~ He began to paint the door. 
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87. Logical and Grammatical Subjects 


Frequently a complex sentence may open with a logical subject which 
in fact turns out not to be the same as the grammatical subject of the main 
verb. A simple example has already been given in Lesson vi (para. 
40(ii)). Others are given here. 
he's Aioy aclS 59 aKsljl ~ There was no means of escape for 
2 oe Tae ae es the soldiers who were in the fort 

25 Nel she chy (lit. the soldiers who were in 
the fort, there was no means of 
escape for them). 

Cag oy Lops bs Ope oo Since Hasan was alone, there was 
ESOS bil os ig no friend and companion to help 
29 2H 3809 him (lit. Hasan, since he was 

alone, there was. . .). 
s : LST «SJ. The house that you see there 
ele a rae =e belongs to my nephew (lit. the 
cal Ge daly lp house that you see there, its 

owner is my nephew). 
erat OLY rcs 0 > cy! When the police came, these men 
ae tee became angry (lit. these men, 
ae ab OLsyl when the police came, their 

times became bitter). 


87a. Intonation Patterns 


Conjunctions tend to attract a secondary stress (with high pitch). 
Para 84: 


a 4 a 


harke baad || meil daram ura bebinam 


a a 


-~-——m—-= 2 = - - aco - - 








bemanzele man beyavar 


a7 2 a 


harkera anja didi 


a 


begir 








har kodam az inhara lazem dari 
har ja miravad |} ba xoShalj esteqbal mikonand 
Para. 84a: 


a a 
- a7 4 


4 


ar - - 








manzareye garibi did 


cun daxele otaq Sod 


sc - —- «4 - = 








- a 
karam ra tamam nakardam |] ce mixastam te?atr beravam 
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ig ei kar mikard ie ‘ih é ‘aie hic nabud 
Ne inja ee gaitid be | alent negan ne dad 
" cabal nakardi hici Wiadahans goft 
bahuttari a sak tonin kar hekonid 
behtar Kase bemanim || ta dar in bavi birun ravim 
rei are ast ta channel 
ae diene bedehid || hala agains 
span arabe soe) Wea had mica 
Sy sida jatvaftid f ‘i mididid 
pasta ‘ean diruz eienee naraftam 
cn aba bain bedeh disse cizi asst acihark xast 
agarce fo dost ee aeae ba ai qofl BA 
Para, 86: 
soru? kard bekar ‘ahdian 
Para. 87: ease Seana 
arbcndnibe ap cable budand ive nejat ae baraye dat nabud 
ine cun oh tak ‘ sinh bud iit ) eaakal nabid be aid Loniak 
konad 


sooo 
4-075" 4 "sare. - 


manzelike anja mibini |] saheba& baradarzadeye man ast 
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EXERCISES 
A. Translate into English: 
JII9 AE 
uF cual ory Oly! Gleeuls gd Olltsl jl KY ate 
Ea 5 el ale ) nal pny eaSs wee) tds crak 4b 
eS 7) wl eal ok 69,6 ate b 8s gs 
re BSS. SY 59908 N59 Oy cH Sete a cop Cots 
Sly 5999 Re Ae Wj Gol STU OLS! y ans -! 
Gabe cel Sle jay este OLS Shy Gepateny Obl! LA 
9 AK gold iy we ~ OL GAntgee gi yl Ff 59) 
Fae 65 lel OUT oly bade Cae WIS YS) 


B. Translate into Persian: 


The Sasanid empire was still apparently at (in) the zenith of its power 
when it suddenly succumbed beneath the attack of the Arabs, who, under 
the influence of their new religion of Islam, poured out of the limits of 
Arabia during the first half of the seventh century a.p. Within a short 
time Persia’s cultural life became submerged under a surface of Arabic 
religion, language and administration, even though in fact Persian ideas 
continually exercised (showed) much influence in the progress of Arabic 
and Islamic culture. For (In the space of) two centuries the whole of Persia 
was under the rule of Arabian caliphs, whose capital was first in Arabia, 
next in Syria, and finally in Iraq; during this time Islam, with its simple, 
popular ideas, came near to obliterating the old Zoroastrian faith. 


VOCABULARY 
Jamshid Aybar wheat es 
story Oliwls barley re 
cloth 4m plant ()\S) Cal 
weave cpa plaster ae 


sew (399) Gy? mud }S 


xi] 

sit (Ces) Ga 
New Year’s Day 53) re 
name (v.) penny e! 
especially (papa buy 
child USS 
wear (clothes) O dady 
happiness (sols 

New Year gift Glue 
toy Gib lel 
cause, article (pl. hel) i 
play 5 5b 

apparently Fal’ 
zenith es . 

power 48 
suddenly olF bi 

attack 4le> 

succumb cans Ye pew 
Arabs ye 

Islam pel ae 
limit (pl. 24>) I 
Arabia Okan pe 

half (n.) es 
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seventh (see para. 88) pis 
A.D. 52 

pour (33) ¢-4) 

pour out cpt » V9 

within, in the space of ob jy? 


- 


surface ecm 
language Ob} 

Arabic st 

be submerged was ape 
in fact lees »? 
continually Lis 


owen 
* 


progress.) 
Islamic (ge ul 
caliph (pl. Lite) aati 


next (adv.) ue 


finally pl 
simple ol. 


popular aired cle 

idea (pl. lee) okt 
come nearto OLS Ea; 
obliterate OapS sex 
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LESSON XIII 


88. Cardinal Numbers 
(a) The Cardinal Numbers are as follows: 


(see para. 28) tS 


4 
(see para. 24) 9 > 


six. 
seven. 
eight. 
nine. 
ten. 
eleven. 
twelve. 
thirteen. 
fourteen 
fifteen. 


sixteen. 


seventeen. 


eighteen. 
nineteen. 
twenty. 


thirty. 


Numerals. Time. Age. Dates 
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forty. 

fifty. 

sixty. 

seventy. 
eighty. 

ninety. 
hundred. 

one hundred. 
two hundred. 
three hundred. 
four hundred. 
five hundred. 
six hundred. 
seven hundred. 
eight hundred. 
nine hundred. 


thousand. 


one thousand, 
etc. 

five hundred 
thousand. 


million. 
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(6) Compound numerals are formed by linking the parts with the 
conjunction 4, (usually pronounced ‘o’), the largest numeral coming 


first. 
ee if Jj Ce twenty-one. 
3 - - 3 - 
diy clergy Lagi y yI% 1959. 
go Sgr gy SNR Cer yg 
- - 37,288. 
Cay okt 


(c) The Cardinal Numbers normally serve as adjectives, and in 
conformity with the rule regarding adjectives of quantity and number 
(see para. 45) precede the noun they qualify, which follows in the singular. 


5) ” 4 three men. 
WES o> ten books. 
The round numbers may also be used in the plural, the following noun 
however still being in the singular. 


whe lao > tens (= English dozens) of apples. 
wkS late hundreds of books. 
<)> lays thousands of trees. 


4x5 Ol); thousands of children. 


They may also be used in this way as nouns. 
ALT lls thousands came. 
Ko may be used as a noun with the addition of the indefinite suffix 
oe S& someone said. 


Frequently a ‘numerator’ word is inserted between the numeral and 
its noun, with some such meaning as ‘unit’, ‘person’, etc. This does not 
add anything to the meaning, and is disappearing in the written language, 
though in colloquial Persian a few of the very long list of numerators are 
still commonly heard. The numerator stands as though it were an integral 
part of the numeral itself, and does not require ezafe, nor affect the singular 
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-- 
oe 


form of the noun. The most usual are, for persons, <4 ‘person’, and 
Re) ‘body’; and for things, & ‘fold’ (except in the case of EKG, which 
takes > ‘grain’). 
Olu ai a» three policemen. 
pee: Ge a hundred camels. 


The same construction is used with words that give some definition 
(size, weight, etc.) to the numeral, as well as with words expressing 
quantity or type in a more general way. 


tS gS sige four kilos of meat. 
oT Olds 99 two glasses of water. 
utd Coss EK one suit (lit. hand) of clothes. 
eas cree 4 three pairs of shoes. 
onus tx ou six kinds of fruit. 
In some of these cases the normal ezafe construction is also possible, 


in which case the container or measure becomes the main noun, qualified 
by the thing contained or measured, e.g. 


wT “olyd E55 a glassful (quantity) of water. 
but Tt Old dN a glass for water, a drinking-glass. 


89. The Figures 


The figures are those from which the European figures are derived, and 
still bear some resemblance to them. 


IY PEF ODTEVASA: 
12 3 4 5 6 7 8 90 


These are written from left to right as in English. 
YO 75. 


Yer 243. 
VY" 106. 
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The letters of the alphabet are also used as numeral figures, mainly 
nowadays in the pagination of the introductory parts of books, the 
numbering of paragraphs, etc. (much as in English we use the small 
Roman numerals i, ii, etc.). Their values are as follows: 


ber rx ex 5s cbc SI e¢ OH EY 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 20 30 40 50 Go 7o 80 
90 100 200 300 400 500 G00 700 800 900 1,000 
patie bf 
CY 243. 
gy 106. 


For mnemonic purposes the letters as arranged above are grouped 
into threes and fours as under, forming imaginary words: 


(hott!) g'> — (havver) Sy® — (abjad) LEI 
(garegat) ct ys (sa ?fas) pane (kaleman) ls 
(zazzeq) ie Wes (saxxaz) IS 


From these are taken the word for alphabet don, and the distinguishing 
names of the two letters he (see paras. 8, 24). 


90. Ordinal Numbers 


‘ The ordinal numbers are for the most part formed by adding the suffix 


tf -- to the cardinal numeral. 
3 - 


a filth. 
oy h 
aw twentieth. 
3 yor 
a 3 hee  forty-first. 


pte y stile y yy 


two hundred and seventy-eighth. 


‘First’ is generally used in the Arabic form J3i (though not in 
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compound numbers—see ‘forty-first’? above). “Two’ and ‘three’ are 
slightly modified in the ordinal form: 


a 3 ts 
(pron. doyom) es? te? second. 
3 é 


eo Se third. 


The ordinals are employed as normal adjectives, following the noun 
qualified in the ezefe construction. 


é 7 
‘epan > the third man. 
a ree 


ae eS ae the fourteenth row. 


A ‘superlative’ form of the ordinal numerals, with the additional 
suffix ¢y . . ., is used to indicate position in a series. As with the super- 
lative adjectives (see para. 38), the numeral precedes the noun without 
ezafe. 

. ¢€ 
OW 9) et ey Cant the twenty-third day of the month. 
Fa ee ee “. - 
Syl Cy ey de gage ; 
a a the 427th issue of the newspaper. 
als) 


J3i may also take this suffix, and its opposite, pol ‘last’, should also 


be noticed. 
Jo 39) “pl the first day of the year. 
obLe J x Peo ol the last house in the street. 


91. Fractions 


Ordinal numbers are increasingly being used to represent the 
fractions. 


é 
toe~ 3 two-thirds. 
a3” 
re o> four-ninths. 
Alternatively, the Arabic forms of the fractions are commonly used: 


4 
wrvat half. C2 quarter. 


C5 third. oe fifth. 
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3 4 

yet sixth. yo tenth. 
3 ‘ 4, 3 

cope seventh. C15 52° two-thirds. 
3 3 - 

om eighth. ew JY  four-ninths. 


oom ninth. 


Another construction often found places the denominator first, 
followed by the numerator, both in the cardinal form. This is nowadays 


only used when the numerator is tK, 
tS 4 one-third (lit. (of) three, one). 


A modification of this construction is used to express percentages. 


- - fifteen per cent. (lit. (of) a hundred, 
0 27h she fifteen). 


The Persian word for ‘half’, «3, is used in combination with other 


numerals. It normally follows the noun governed, as do the other 
fractions, when combined with whole numbers. 


od s) a 4 3} metres. 
3 - 
eas nae caclw 92 22 hours. 


- «3 
but cael qo 4 three-quarters of an hour. 


92. Other Expressions of Number 
Se Se one by one. 
liga Ly> two by two, etc. 
4 92 two or three, etc. 
3 ye both. 
4% all three, etc. 
(43, cash 5) OL 92 twice, etc. (lit. two times). 
a is §- is also used in the sense of ‘again’. Cf. also 


oy Jj- again. 
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93. Arithmetical Expressions 


Addition (ae): 
(W) o5b opty sles y Cie 
Subtraction (3 3): 
- “- 3 
(B) RA Lie) opty i ie 
Multiplication (~~): 
(8) es cot ty U Cte 
Division ( e~t): 
(&) a dpb Py ew ne) 
94. Time 
Coed tle Cele 
Cal ee cel 
caw @ lee esl 
Canal aad > fom, der Cele 
col oS ew Nye Cele 


- oa” o e o - 
col oS aad > 02 jige cel. 


95. Age 


fu slo Jl. RUS 


Cay 


cul JL. 
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seven and four make eleven. 


three from nine make six. 


five times seven is thirty-five. 


two into ten is five. 


What is the time? (lit. the hour 
how much is it?). 


It is four o’clock (lit. the hour of 
four). 

It is half pase four (lit. the hour of 
four and a half). 

It is five minutes past four (lit. the 
hour of four and five minutes). 

Tt is a quarter zo four (lit. the hour 
of four, a quarter less). 

It is ten to four (lit. the hour of 
four, ten minutes less). 


How old are you? (lit. how many 
years have you?). 

I am twenty years old (lit. I have 
twenty years). 


Alternative expressions are to be found for all the examples in paras. 93-95, 
but those given are the commonest and simplest. 
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96. Dates 
(a) The days of the week are as follows: 
as Saturday. 
atK Sunday. 
493 Monday. 
ads dw Tuesday. 
4 sylg> Wednesday. 
4con-1 Thursday. 
* Friday (the day of rest, lit. of 
gathering). 
The name of the day may precede the time of day without ezafe, or 
follow it with ezafe. 
at loa Tor ety Sunday morning. 


sthler tb ab ole Wednesday noon. 
Antony ae 6 pas Acton Thursday afternoon. 


The early part of the afternoon may be expressed by the phrase 
nb 5 das, 
Great care must however be taken over the use of the word heats 


‘evening’, since according to the traditional reckoning (no longer used 
officially, but common in everyday speech) the day begins at sunset, and 
the evening is therefore the first part of what we would regard as the 
following day (cf. English eve) 


as ee therefore means: Thursday evening. 
But the modern usage is differentiated by using the qualifying word in 
the preceding pesiion 
roe) “ato Thursday evening. 
re. — 6 eas "saa Friday evening. 
(4) Although both the Moslem (lunar—c6,--5) and the Christian 


calendars are known in Persia, the generally accepted one is the old 
Persian reckoning modified to accord with the Moslem ((Sp~) 
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era, and officially introduced in 1924. The year 1s a solar ( on) one, 


reckoned from a.D. 622 (== eet Spx \ JL») and begins on approxi- 


mately 21 March of each Christian year. The year 1339 began on 21 March 
1960. 


The Persian months are as follows (with approximate equivalents): 


Cp? 339 31 days (21 Mar.—20 Apr.). 
Cte 31 days (21 Apr.—21 May). 
ols yee 31 days (22 May-21 June). 


ws 31 days (22 June—22 July). 

dls we 31 days (23 July—22 Aug.). 
oy ye 31 days (23 Aug.—22 Sept.). 
st" 30 days (23 Sept.—22 Oct.). 
OLT 30 days (23 Oct.-21 Nov.). 


We 


yo 30 days (22 Nov.—21 Dec.). 
($2 30 days (22 Dec.—20 Jan.). 


or: 30 days (21 Jan.—19 Feb.). 
ntl 29 days (20 Feb.—20 Mar.). 
(30 days in a leap-year). 


Leap years (Ante Jk) occur every four years (except that every 


eighth leap year comes after an interval of five years—that is to say, 
a cycle of eight leap years takes 33 years instead of 32). Since the Persian 
leap years do not coincide with those of the Christian reckoning, there is 
periodically a shift of one day in the equivalent dates given above. Thus 
the Persian year immediately following the Persian leap year starts on 
22 March (all subsequent dates in the same year being correspondingly 
affected), and at present this is corrected in the following year (back to 
21 March) by the incidence of the Christian leap year. 


Thus 1337 (leap year) began on 21 March 1958; 1338 began on 
22 March 1959; 1339 began on 21 March 1960 (leap year). 
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The day of the month is expressed by the ordinal number, followed 
by the name of the month with ezefe. The name of the month may stand 


alone, or take the word el ‘month’ either preceding with ezefe or 


following without. The year is expressed by the word Jlw ‘year’ followed 
by the number with ezafe. 


Se 


A ae Cae (Aten Cs 33) Thursday, 28th Azar, 1336 a.H.s. 
IP JL. (aT ob col elygak 
oo Sa vu Its dae 
ee VW OST YA (abta = 
YVA/YA= 
For a table showing comparative Persian and Christian calendars, see 
p- 219. 
96a. Intonation Patterns 


Para. 93: 
haft 0 ahs We sidlovad yazdah ta 
Para. 94: 
saPat cand ast 
sa?ate cahar o nim ast 
Para. 95: 


a 


a - - 


cand sal darid 


= a 
bist sal daram 


EXERCISES 
A. Translate into English: 


lS 2y 55 flrs 9 dade Sole WV olay 16 ab ae 55) 

BL LEE alas gla aollel eS yhe Canty sty 
can hii ST lye Fale yas Es eS coy yy! cle 
ob TIES cole bil » 55 OLS i> bu 5! 
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ete ols pls! 6599 Cl-Lol 023 § GUS 5 Be sas 
IAS Srey Fyre oS 29 7b ESS 2909 2 0 JN sae 


on, 


Sopher ry 59! lal a5 Soh ote 
» \ ploy 5 Ose AS ge Ole lle 453 chi 
bu cpl SS Cul cocky chao ls ae Pe doyle ps 
Oues Ls > Ge, ary eSke ube sab j ilu Yi 

ail fie clawlt ee Ole 26 oS 


B. Translate into Persian: 


Independent dynasties began to appear in Iran during the second and 
third centuries a.H. Among the most famous of those were the Samanids 
in Khorasan and Transoxania and the Buyids in central and south Persia. 
Famous Persian poets like Rudaki and Ferdousi made their name during 
this period. Towards the end (In the last parts) of the fourth century A.H. 
the powerful Turkish monarch, Mahmud of Ghazne, ruled in the east, 
and in the middle (parts) of the fifth century the whole country was 
occupied by the Seljugs from central Asia. For (In) the next five-hundred- 
year period the same sequence of events is repeated; the appearance of 
small independent dynasties is interrupted by (means of ) catastrophic 
invasions, among which must be mentioned that of the Mongols in the 
seventh century and of Tamerlane in the eighth century. In spite of this, 
it was during this time that Persia’s loftiest achievements in literature and 
fine arts were manifested. But it was only in the beginning of the tenth 
century a.H. that a true Persian dynasty ruled once again over (on) the 
whole country. 


VOCABULARY 
Tuesday a Aww Mehrabad > Ue 
Mordad (name of month) 3/5 ee blessed £5”, fie 
new Aye majesty! patel 
splendid jin imperial . 2 Lica le 
airport ol 2 3 august Oylea 


1 Pronounced a*lahazrat (see para. 57, note *). 
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be opened cal pues flying (adj.) Sin 
construction (4 establish (i.e. include) Oslo | 5 


kind ts natural ak 
exceptional ne os firstly Xi 


aspect bl>J profit (pl. ably ci 

preservation a> accruing -Wle 

qualities oli secondly (se 

sight (pl. Jail) yas civilization O ware 

foreign(er) Sr, yl making known (trans. Jets 

regularly age shade so, ee 7 
worthy dime 


3 
ror) ol. ie oe eb 
travel 03S Sh e be effective 0 otal pie 
removal (i.e. satisfaction) é ) : - -? 


independent 
needs Ol>-Lc>| pete a, 
5 % begin re) cy CI 
step, advance ¢ls] 


, A.H. Sp 
useful At 
; . 3 appear cpl d pres 
ortant + 
eae eves 4 oe among Cale 
be reckoned = (9) ae 
> ° 2 second f if > 
existence 299 
; ze third °. ~~ 
equipped ; Samanids Obl. JT 


2 
apparatus oldiw > 


a 
Kh ol 
complete els eee ae 


Transoxania [see pe isl; WW 


technical st . para. 108(a)} 
appropriate te Buyids 44» J 
aeronautical Jal poet (pl. aly rele 
cause oe like Jv 

company oS Rudaki 5 “9 


- 
- 


course, route pre Ferdousi «59 2,9 
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make one’s name cpl gee. 
fourth cles 

Turkish SS , 

powerful May ys 

monarch ola. 

Mahmud dpe 

Ghazne asp 

east Gi” 

middle atts b\,i 

fifth ae 

occupy o> aS Sea] 

Seljuq Sn. 
five-hundred-year 41) Cail 


(adj.) 
next Jay 


sequence 4%) 


event (pl. & oly) & ol> 


[x1v, 97 
be repeated 0 aes IMSS 
appearance ) vs 
be interrupted : ras gas 
by means of ss 
catastrophic rT Coa 
mention 09 ST ~~ 3 
Mongols, Moguls Spice 
tamedane <a) 2 ye 


eighth oe 


in spite of oe gl 

lofty dle 

achievement Salt 
literature CLs ol 

fine arts 4% ye" Fond 
be manifested owls By) re 


tenth oe 


LESSON XIV 
Persian Word Formation 


97. Derivation of Words 


The two lessons that follow are intended as a guide to the accumulation 
and expansion of vocabulary. Most of the words described may be found 
in a good dictionary, but ready recognition of some of the commoner 
compound types will assist the student to free himself from dependence 
on dictionaries and vocabularies. 

In this chapter the Persian methods of forming words will be described, 
the Arabic methods being discussed in Lesson XV. Persian offers three 
main methods: prefixes (comparatively rare), suffixes, and juxtaposition. 
In all cases a basic word is qualified or defined by whatever is added. 
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98. Prefixes 
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The two most significant prefixes are U ‘un-’ and ‘co-’. 


eS clean. ¢SUU unclean, dirty. 
[ols] knowing Olsb unknowing, ignorant. 
(Pres. stem of mila), 
os good, well. el unwell, ill. 
orks country. chy compatriot. 
ol) road. ol ae together, companion. 
JS work. Row colleague. 
99. Suffixes 


Certain suffixes are used very freely, others are limited to certain 
dictionary words. In general each is confined to the formation of either 
nouns or adjectives, but it must be remembered that the line berween 
these two parts of speech is not very sharply drawn. All these suffixes, 
being an integral part of the word, take the final stress. 


(a) (S . . . (i) affixed to adjectives and certain types of noun and 
adverb, to form abstract nouns. 


Ws good. 8 > goodness. 
sf ey Se largeness. 
3 ye man. (S> 4 manliness. 
io alone. dhs loneliness. 
jes carpenter. Soles carpentry. 
When this (S$... is suffixed to a word of Persian origin ending in 


4..., the he is replaced by a gaf- 


a 
ge 


child. 


= - 
Gs we 
- 


childhood. 


(ii) affixed to nouns to form relative adjectives. 


aly! 


Ji! 


Tran. 


Iranian. 
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O45 Tehran. She Tehrani. 
wt ‘water. wl (water-coloured), blue. 


clo villages, countryside. Glo villager, peasant. 
leu! here. dew! from these parts. 
When suffixed to a word ending in 4. . ., this suffix is usually written 
as a separate particle, using the initial a/ef (contrast with (a) (i) above). 
ols coast. slob s coastal. 
But n.b. Sia ‘weekly’, from azga ‘week’. 
Ne ‘domestic’, from 4;|s. ‘house’. 


Both these suffixes may be employed very freely, and can often be 
added to prepositional phrases, etc., e.g. 


Jus ist disloyalty (lit. without-loyalty-ness) (see para. 100 (c)). 


(5) 4. . . (i) added to nouns to modify their meaning, often in the 
sense of a group. 


Caw 3 hand. 420 handle, handful, group. 
us ear. ans corner. 
er eye. 4e<2- spring (water). 

we five. 4e~ hand (i.e. five fingers). 
ia seven. aan week (i.e. seven days). 


(ii) added to a group consisting of a numeral, a pronominal adjective 
or similar word, and a noun to form an adjective or noun. 


Jl» o> ten years. dlw o> ten years old. 
tor 5° two wheels. Aare 3 bicycle. 
he ok : 
ate Soir engeines ay ie vis par ie (plane, 
JIS” 
JIS 4 what work? ol\R> of what occupation? 


JS ace all work. 


a\Konr 9 oF 4” Jack of all trades. 
BS G* no work. 
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(c) 41. . . added to nouns and adjectives applicable to persons to 
form adjectives applicable to actions or objects. 


pile intelligent. vile 3S an intelligent action. 
ated master. “alata masterly. 
sels poet. ailels poetical. 
aon child. a5lRos childish. 


This ending is often exclusively adverbial in use: 
- 4 
Milage luckily. 
- §-3 
sa, unfortunately, regrettably. 


(d) The next six suffixes may only be used with Persian verbal 


stems. 
s 


ut_+ + + added to the Present Stem to form a Verbal Noun. 
Cpl wish, Pres. Stem. oly>: ale wish, request (noun). 
Oey try, Pres. Stem. (35 : es effort. 
(e) o-. . . . added to the Present Stem to form the Agent ; also 
used as a descriptive adjective. 
as show, Pres. Stem. \s: onl representative. 
oe si write, Pres. Stem. (pw gs? Oey re writer. 
aul come, Pres. Stem. T: otal coming, future. 


(f) Ol... added to the Present Stem to form an adjective 
describing a temporary condition. 
(yy burn, Pres. Stem. 5.9: Ol} ~~ burning. 
OA j,J tremble, Pres. Stem. 5 J: al} trembling. 


(g) |... added to the Present Stem to form an adjective 
describing a permanent quality. 
Crmtls know, Pres. Stem. UIs: Ula knowing, wise. 
Gonlys be able, Pres. Stem. UI, : Uys powerful. 
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(A) eed . added to the Past Stem to form an adjective (or noun) 
expressing necessary, desirable or future action. 


in) go. si. J about to go. 
OL = buy. G4 y>+ worth buying. 
OL? see. G42 worth seeing. 


oA - See 


CreS say. (e4S that has to be said. 


(i) 5). . . added to the Past Stem to form an abstract noun (some- 
times also an adjective or an agent '). . 
ins go. v3) way of going, conduct. 
rae) = take. Je P occupied, victim. 
By a buy. yl customer. 
The remaining suffixes are added to nouns to form adjectives or nouns. 
Gh gS eae BS 55 PIR he OU ws addedtn 
nouns (occasionally verbal ee to describe occupations. 
JS work. peg Sys worker. 
Ceyl teach, Pres. Stem. 5 yl 3S3 5) yl teacher. 
Coat service. Ws servant, employee. 
at-b aeroplane. es ob se ces 
ch garden. OLEL gardener. 
(k) Ol> . . . added to nouns to describe containers, etc. 
rae pen. O45 pen-case. 
EX salt. NAKA — salt-cellar. 
(1) Olu . . . added to nouns to form nouns of place. 
nts ree: OLS rose-garden. 
obsl Afghan. ohn ail Afghanistan. 
jhe sick. Okenlw hospital. 


1 This was actually the original use. 
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(m) &S ak 4> ... added to nouns to form diminutives, 
sometimes with modification of meaning. 
- ? ann ? : 
p> girl. dS >> little girl. 
hs book. 4-uS5  note-book. 
2 face. 55) %2 mask. 


es eye. EXt > wink. 


(n) Re ee oy) . «9 gly... added to nouns to indicate 
the possession of a quality. 
oy wealth. aw 3p rich. 
JS work. Aa | employee, member. 
pee word. Bese poet. 
sual hope: sbydvl hopeful. 


(OES Vn 4 OS . .. added to nouns (generally abstract) 


to express possession of an unpleasant quality. 


pas danger. tsi j ba dangerous. 
oe sorrow. Cae sorrowful. 
(p) x. . . added to nouns (generally materials) to form adjectives. 
cal iron (noun). Cnc iron (adj.). 
silver (today more : : 
a ey Chem silver. 
ci commonly ‘wire’). eas 
£53) colour. oo) coloured. 
iS. stone. One heavy. 


100. Juxtaposition 


The bulk of the words formed in this category consist of a basic word 
(often of a general character), together with a qualifying word that 
normally precedes it. 
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(a) Noun, adjective, verbal stem qualifying or defining a noun of 


150 
place, etc. 

al+ house. di leas a 
HESS 
ol place. olSulys 
olRins | 
aol letter. wlisg) 
delle 


- 


(sick-house)—hospital. 
(work-house)—factory. 
(sleep-place)—bedroom. 
(stopping-place)—station. 
(day-letter)—newspaper. 
(knowing-letter)—identity card. 


(6) Noun or adjective qualifying a noun to form an adjective. 


LENE 
J aK. 
OL5 Gul 
bole 
ae 


cb As 


sweet-smelling. 

rose-coloured. 

stony-hearted. 

Persian-speaking (lit. -tongued). 
four-footed, quadruped. 

Hasan by name. 


unknown (lit. lost-name). 


Sometimes two or more nouns may be used. 


Wy 45 


of good figure and stature, shapely. 


(c) Preposition governing a noun (see para. 61). 


w5b 
Usbail og 


faithful. 


unjust. 


(d) Noun, adjective, etc., defining a verbal Present Stem. 


4, ca 
vars SG 


ple Cel. 


=. 3 
ws)? 


carpet-seller. 
watch-maker. 


(lie-teller), untruthful. 
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uw r a5 (quick-writer), stenographer. 
SSA (dry-making), blotting-paper. 
ut G> (due-recognizing), grateful. 
Cvs? (far-seeing), telescope, camera. 


This is an extremely common and flexible method of forming words, 
and may be used extensively outside the strict limits of ‘dictionary’ words, 
as the following examples, taken from modern Persian writers, illustrate: 


3 I « . 
> 2 324 Sle Profiteer (lit. money-of-people- 
ee ee a eater). 


1 Sen . biographer of unknown persons 
ug plbeS ell Sl cr — (lit. story-of-life-of-unknown- 
a persons-writer). 


° ay _. 4 tragic treaties that destroy Persia 
e> ab Olpl sy e ge (Slptly» = (lit. tragic and Persia-to-the- 
—————— * wind-giving treaties). 


Sometimes the verbal element is of a general character, serving almost 
as a suffix to the ‘qualifying’ word. Characteristic verbal stems of this 
type include: 


wl (GeeNI to stir up) Pal (reel to mix). 
as (OH 10 bring) pi (cs pts to receive). 
wl ~~ (magic-mixing), magical, enchanting. 
3S yy (exeitement-arousing), exciting. 
ply IS! (possibility-receiving), possible. 


vi Cites (alarm-bringing), alarming. 


(e) Noun, adjective, etc., defining a verbal Past Stem or Participle. 
o> Ole> (world-seen), experienced. 
ooljals (king-born), prince. 
(0)29)T wl (sleep-stained), sleepy. 
1] am indebted for these examples to Gilbert Lazard’s Grammaire du Persan Contemporain. 


F 
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(f) Ina few cases, mainly verbal stems, the two parts are comple- 
mentary rather than one qualifying the other. 
3 38 


pa search. 


aI IA 


4S conversation. 
C5) 9 44) coming and going, traffic. 
4, -, ' . 
uy 9 > buying and selling, trade. 


(g) Many pairs of words linked by the ordinary ezafe construction 
have acquired the status of compound nouns, and may even take the 
plural ending after the qualifying word. 

(st) Ge potato (ground-apple) Leger i" potatoes. 
$ "be 3 dan” 
C. x hS rose (red flower) ge» LS roses. 
reales é pe biography. 
Poe 
pale £$~ misunderstanding. 


- 


cre £9 distrust. 
In a few cases the ezafe is omitted. 
ype "F's (daughter [of] uncle), cousin. 
ails Cle (owner [of] house), landlord, host. 


e 
Jtimle (owner [of] heart), romantic, sentimental. 


101. Doubly Compound Words 
Two or more of these methods may be combined. 
(S + 498 + SB) (54) SU carpet-selling. 
«s+ ys + cpl) cS 5 Kal iron-working. 
(og to,5 46 + yah) Go, Siy gb unbelievable. 
tU+ CK) OG WSs 
Crk 
Cs talt 2-4) Slop manliness. 
Oly t ail + yo) oly ailyo like a madman. 


invincible. 
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The above lists of suffixes and types of compound word are not 
intended to be exhaustive, but include only those most commonly 
encountered. The student will be able to accumulate additional examples 
for himself. 


102. Derived Verbs 
A considerable number of simple verbs may be formed from nouns by 
the addition of U 4 . . . to form the Jnfinitive. 


32 thief. b43} 9 steal. 
’ eb name. Od name (verb). 
This form is also used with nouns of Arabic and other foreign origin. 
tb request (noun). stb request (verb). 
(also 05,5" Sh) 
ets understanding. Odeagd understand. 
Causative verbs may be formed by adding 0! . . . to the Present Stem 


of the Simple verb to form the new Present Secie The corresponding 
Infinitive is formed regularly by adding 0 yb... orde. 


Ode ) arrive. Oss Le 6 ON Le. ') cause to arrive, deliver. 
Odeng d understand. Odi\-4-5 make to understand. 
In some cases contractions take place. 
Oy go. Ol) cause to go, drive 
(for [Duly y]). 
Gant sit. Olas cause to sit, seat 
(for [OULASD. 


The Present Stem ) LE (from opt cas ) ‘pass’ forms the Causative by 


inserting |. . . in the second syllable. The normal form is also used, so 
that three versions of the verb exist. 


rte er lee Fa 
(stem Ol, AS) OU!)iLS make to pass, spend (time), etc. 


CpeheS 
(stem Rpts ) a) i make to pass, leave, put, allow. 
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EXERCISES 


A. Translate into English: 
CBD lye 4 aT 5) Ope opere ay Obl B25 Ct bk 
boys 9 aly ObL pt GIG CALS Oly sal Ly 28S Slew COIL 
col gis al ails Sig pentyl: J slyye5y GALS Ne 
cSt cue I oyopa Ole eiagl boy woul 9 Se ees 
Lhe 9 hy eS ok boos ot bh SHe yp tight 
coulis am oly 4 os fb pes olin lS ES ES 
Ole es ou a Hgl 52 dle oogh Ghee Sy pas |, a+ go3 
Sy pet 2 tee gh bb lag! jl y 2S Shy lel 3° 59 
Lagl jb 2S slg dled 52 5y Ole 09 9 aT wo EE G5 IF 
Ol 039 JT yo Lee Gal Sy yeas bay Ob epee rb Obl 
ES Ob Oks Lyk Obl yl jh 25 hy ok 
1) oes) ecleg AT Wy oy Sy Cal wT ay tly ER 2% 
Cs} Slgth go go 9 AGS EST af Hock Ob gle Bay 
thy 9 75 


B. Translate into Persian: 


The Safavid dynasty was founded by Shah Esma’il, who ascended 
(sat on) the royal throne in 907 a.H. He and his successors united Persia 
into one empire, and established the Shi’a sect of Islam [as] the national 
religion of Persia; by this means they restored the unity of religion and 
state that had existed in the days of the Sasanids a thousand years earlier. 
The reign of the Safavids achieved its greatest glory in the age of Shah 
Abbas I, who was the contemporary of Queen Elizabeth of England, the 
Mogul emperor Akbar, and the Ottoman Sultan Soleiman. Isfahan, the 
capital, and other cities were adorned with beautiful mosques and palaces, 
literature and the fine arts were encouraged, and friendly relations were 
created with the great nations of Asia and Europe. The Safavid dynasty 
collapsed in the middle of the twelfth century a.H., and after an interval 
of anarchy and Afghan invasions, the throne was occupied by Nader 
Shah, who, in a short period of glory, expanded the Persian empire 
from the Caucasus to the river Indus. After his death the empire once 
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TS5 


again broke up, though for thirty years Karim Khan Zand ruled a large 
part of the country from Shiraz. At (In) the beginning of the thirteenth 
century A.H., corresponding to the nineteenth century a.D., the Qajar 
chieftain Aqa Mohammad defeated his rivals, and placed his capital at 


(in) Tehran. 


star ow 

Sirius yes 

angel aun 5 

rain(n.) J bh 
Hormozd opapa 
creation (py yl 
finish 31 Bl CI, 
irrigation Solel : 
appoint Oks) ke 
cloud zl 

rain (v. intr.) 0 bb 
soaked wl» 
cultivated ou 
bad-natured avers 
enemy ot 3 

good SJ 

angry (et 
demon 9 > 

dry bSals. 

wind ob 


hot, warm ir 


VOCABULARY 


blow (v. trans.) 0 duly 
then olST 

rise (star) 0 2-5” gstb 
help (n.) Gok 

rise up Cpls 3 
first ees 

form ye? 

turn (trans.)... into ae LD ayo 
period, interval © a 
day and night 5399 Olt 
fly (v.) 02,5 3h 
bull, cow lS 

golden ees) 

horn cl 

horse l 

white Jew 

drop (pl. H1-ls) oka 
large at's 

cup dy 

height Cul 

envelop (v.) Re) rs \5 
animal yb- 
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harmful yea L ) 

be destroyed owt ese 
hole e) Sg at 
godown (3%) 39 
Safavid (S phe 

Shah ol% 

Esma’il hell 

throne CoS 

successor (heJl> 

unite 02,5 aac, 
sect (Ad ; 

Shi'a (adj) te 
restore pends a, 
unity oI : 
state ess 

day (pl. ¢Ll) ess 
earlier aw 

exist pels ayn 

glory 349) 

age _par 

achieve ...4 outs hl 
Abbas (toe : 
contemporary polus 
mide a. 
Elizabeth aid 
England OJ 
Akbar pe ‘a 


[xiv 
sultan Lal 
Ottoman die 
Soleiman red 
Isfahan Okie! 
palace cs 
adorn 0 ola abt 
encourage O25 ytd 
friendly 4iliugo 
create 0 dyed oll 
collapse 0 3) yes me 
anarchy wil 
Afghan Obsi 
occupy S35 Ppa 
Nader _ 2b 
Caucasus : jlaas 
Indus river eee iP 
Karim Khan Zand Wj 0b € Ss 
part Cent 
Shiraz jlp* 
beginning 114) 
corresponding to Gulla 
nineteenth p35 ¥) 
Qajar jbl 
Aqa Mohammad doce il 
rival (pl. 5) G55 
place (v.)  ( As. ) pnas 
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LESSON XV 


The Arabic Element in Persian 
103. The Triliteral Root 


Arabic grammar and syntax has not affected the structure of Persian 
to any great extent. But Arabic influence on Persian vocabulary has been 
enormous, and though spasmodic efforts have been made in recent years, 
both officially and by individual writers, to reduce the use of Arabic words, 
it is unlikely that any marked impression will be made on everyday usage, 
any more than it has been possible to eliminate Latin from English. 


It will be necessary first of all to consider the peculiar method of word 
construction in Arabic—a method characteristic of all the Semitic 
languages. In the Indo-European languages (such as English and Persian), 
words are built up, by means of prefixes, suffixes, phonetic changes, etc., 
from roots which may at one time have existed in some form as words, 
but which have only rarely survived as such, and are of little practical 
value so far as the study of the modern language is concerned. 


The Arabic root is exactly the opposite; it is purely theoretical (as will 
be seen, it consists entirely of consonants), but it is of the greatest 
grammatical importance. Once the root is isolated, a whole series of 
words, with fairly well-defined shades of meaning, may be formed from 
it according to precise ‘mathematical’ formulae. 


The majority of Arabic words are formed from triliteral (three- 
consonant) roots; a few roots have four consonants, while in some cases 
only two have survived. To these three (or four) consonants are added 
vowels and often additional consonants; one of the original consonants 
may also be doubled. Thus from the basic root k-t-6, containing the idea 
of ‘writing’, may be derived: 

kataba he wrote. 
yaktubu he is writing. 
kitéb book. 
maktab office, school. 
makziid letter. 
Kitabat writing. 
atid, pl. kutedb writer, clerk. 
as well as many other forms. Where one of the consonants is w (= ¥ in 
Persian), y, or hamze, contraction may take place, and the root is not 
then always readily distinguishable; such contraction however conforms 
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to regular rules, and can generally be recognized without much difficulty, 
e.g. 

banna mason, for [bannay], root 6-n-y (build). 

idarat department, administration, for [idwarat}, root d-w-r (revolve). 


Many of the formulae, for instance those making up the conjugation of 
the verb, are rarely found in Persian, while others are not governed by 
distinctive rules. The examples discussed in the following paragraphs, 
however, have sufficient regularity in use to make them helpful in the 
building of vocabulary. The Arabic origin of a word may often be 
determined by the fact that it contains one of the eight letters (see 
para. 31) that occur mainly or exclusively-in Arabic words. 


104, The Formulae 


The Arab and Persian grammarians at an early date adopted the three 
consonants 9, & J (containing the basic idea of ‘doing’) as token 


consonants to describe the various formulae. Thus the word WES is 


said to be of the form Jas; w rs of the form Jai; and so on. It 


must be understood that the’formulae themselves do not necessarily or 
even normally have any meaning of their own. 


105. Noun Formulae 
(a) The Broken Plural 


By far the most important group of noun formulae is the Broken 
Plural. The majority of Arabic plurals are formed, not by the addition 
of a suffix, but by an internal change in the word (see para. 28), that is, 
by the use of another formula. There is generally no relationship between 
the formula used for the singular noun and that used for its plural, nor 
even consistency in the pairing of singular and plural formulae; while 
the same formula may be used in one instance for the singular, and in 
another for the plural. 


wks book, pl. 25". 
Aes man, pl. Sly >. 


The correct use of the Arabic Broken Plural must, therefore, be 
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largely a matter of learning vocabulary; however, a few of the more 
distinctive forms are given below as a guide. 


3, 
(i) Uys: 
or 3 

A> limit dpm 
yl affair J yl 
cee king es. zie 

(ii) Stal: 
wale owner ole] 
<5 time bi 

Gii) 3: 
wkS book ae 
oe >> road gen 
ays city Ee 


o 5 -. 
(iv) X05 (particularly linked with the singular forms bes and 


J) 


3 
uw chief, director  e$) 


-3 
rele poet Va 
7 - -3 
x9 Minister Ws 


(v) Jus, [Sls 


Formulae of this type are particularly common when the singular form 
consists of four or more letters (excluding the Arabic feminine suffix, 
see para. 108 (b)). The fourth letter may be: (1) an additional root letter, 


(2) a grammatical prefix such as ¢ (see (b) and (c) below) or !, (3) a long 
vowel. 
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Four-letter singulars use the plural form Hs. 


1 
eae ph ESYS (root Y 255 4S, 
pays jewel, ink pl. Ply (root » ¢9 &). 
@ 
Lz mosque pl. Lol (root > ¢ (). 
pay 1 elder pl. ns (root » ES’), 


(3) When the fourth letter is a ‘long’ vowel, a 9 or cS is added in the 
plural form. 


pol shore pl. ole (root J cu): 
4b!) connection pl. Lauly ) (root b W). 
dws method pl. ules (root J uw 9) 


Five-letter singulars use the plural form HS. 


These forms are as above, with the addition of a ‘long’ vowel, usually 
in the last syllable. 


Oyl5 law pl. ovly5 (root O 0 3). 
Ye 1K letter pl. KSI (root S VU”). 
Sii1 news pl. CuolTt (root & 9 c)- 
(pl. of S > novelty) 
2 ys illustration pl. » ghas (root ) 9 Ww”). 
ots’s shop pl. nS” ss (root SES 9). 


The Arabic Broken Plural is to some extent to be regarded as a collec- 
tive noun rather than as a simple plural. For this reason it is quite common 


to find the regular Persian plural side by side with it, e.g. ks and wes, 


1 Generally used as plural of Cy>, religious tradition. 
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Many of these plurals are more common in Persian than the corre- 
sponding singular. In certain cases they are used with a singular meaning. 
wtHi master (sing. )—Lord (God)). 
In such cases the broken plural ‘collective’ may itself take a Persian 
plural ending, e.g. 
bok masters. 


(4) Nouns of Place and Time 
These normally have the prefix ma-. 


J house (root J 3 O alight). 
rae school (root -~ _) > study). 
cis occasion (root ae fall). 


(c) Nouns of Instrument 
These often have the prefix me-. 


chan key (root 7 9 open). 
LS Ip toothbrush (root ES 9 (» rub). 


(d) Trades and occupations have the form JAS, 


Piet painter (root - «9 © draw, engrave). 
Jt, grocer (root J 3 ~ grow (of plants)). 


ripe) messenger (root ( » “9 spread (carpet)). 


ple carpenter (root 5 & Y hew (wood)). 


106. Verb Formulae 


The only parts of the Arabic verbal conjugation that affect Persian 
are the two Participles (Active and Passive) and the Verbal Noun. The 
situation is however complicated by the fact that from any given root 
up to sixteen different verbs may be formed according to set formulae, 
each giving a different shade of meaning. In practice only nine of these 
forms are common, and few if any roots are known to have all of them. 

Before giving the distinctive forms of the participles and verbal nouns 
of each of these ‘derived’ verbs, a note is necessary on the general signifi- 
cance of each. 
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. The simple form of the verb. 

. Intensive, sometimes causative. 
. Attempt; reciprocity. 

. Causative. 


. Reflexive of Til. 
. Passive. 
VIII. Reflexive of I. 


Ss<25r. 


. Reflexive of II; often passive in sense. 
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X.? Reflexive of IV; asking, desiring, claiming. 


Tt should be understood that these modifications of meaning cannot be 
taken to operate automatically. The above notes are intended only as 


a guide. 
(a) Participles (A. = active; P. = passive.) 
Form Example Meaning 
I A bel rele poet 
P. Syne ~ x letter 
TT A. are aie inspector 
P. poi. ace triangular 
TTT A. Jeli, o las assistant 
P. peli. Sykes blessed 
IV A. ai ee correspondent 
P, fae p Soe stron 
V siAz peace yeas expert 
P. rid, wee expected 
VI A. felis me pecs belligerent 
P. folie 
VII A. Nee ee reflected 
P. fae 
VII A. pesin eros awaiting 


1 Form IX is rare in Persian. 
* The passive form is rare in these cases. 


Root Root meaning 
» € ur versify 
woes write 
ur S inspect 
& J & three 
O49 & help 
4) ) & lie down 
2% @ inform 
oe 
vu? uf & be special 
~ & 5» watch 
2 fight 
ae —_% 
ur tS & reverse 
— ~~! 


9 & 0 look 
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p. faide ces ani 
X Ad. jr ees employee 


P. Jriiats pons solid 


Tt will be seen that in all but Form I, the only difference between the 
two Participles is the vowel-change in the last syllable. 


(6) Verbal Noun 


Form 


I Irregular 


- 


mo Sus 


IM (a) alelin 
(6) Stas 
IV dial 


Awe 


VI felis 
vil Jail 
Vill Jlas| 
xX Stair} 
107. Irregular Forms 


a murder 


rea Ks complaint 
Jy-5 acceptance 


pelea holiday 


- 3 
a> consideration 


Slee y union, 


- connection 


c eee expulsion 
Jy imagination 

L3’sl.a5 collision 

jiacvl monopoly 
ols! mistake 


Slam! use 
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» &O look 
e? c serve 
e LS y be wise, 


C firm 


Root Root meaning 
Jo Q kill 
39 ¢S &% complain 
Jw & accept 
J b & be idle 
4b ae J look at 
J vu ¥ join 


IT goout 
) I ye shape 
26 meet 
J vy? & surround 
0 .» resemble 
Je E. work 


When one or more of the root letters is hAamze, 9 or (S, contractions and 


changes may take place in these forms. A few examples will serve to 
illustrate the general effect of these. 


Para. 105: 


(a) @l 


days, from ¢ 7 day (root ¢ 3S), for [elyi). 


tal sons, from J! son (root 6 O WY, for [cstel]. 


Glo principles, from cg basis (root (6 0 w), for [it]. 
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(6) om 
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position, from root ¢ 4 stand, for [epi]. 
mirror, from root (S 1 » see, for [am Lm]. 


mason, from root ($ 2 w build, for [st]. 


judge, for [p15] (root 9 V4 3 decide). 
based, for [5 $~] (root 6 0 build). 
frightened, for [Is pm] (root 9 4 C. fear). 
director, for [) sh] (root ) 9 > turn). 
clerk, for li] (root * - O grow, happen). 
allowed, for [5 mo] coer +3 & cross). 

requested, for pores; (root cas) ¢ determine). 
decomposing, for [te] (root 9 ¢» JU become 


corrupt). 
beginner, for [(¢ 4] (root * > ~ begin). 
afflicted, for [ nes (root » J ~ afflict). 
needed, for [es ] (root ¢ 9 ¢ need). 
direct, for le. ee ie 39 9 stand). 


counsellor, for [) = print] (root ) 9 (> test). 


education, for (cH) eM A] (root ») grow up). 
punishment, for (ole (root S$ 5 ¢ requite). 
obedience, for (peel (root & 9 + obey). 
progress, for [7] (root $ 9 » ascend) 
equality, for [5 93] (root S 9.» be equivalent). 
end, for [ jaii}) (root 9 4 <3 decide, determine). 
beginning, for [ela] (root * > — begin). 

desire, for [eb->3] (root ¢ 3 @ need). 


1 (& is sometimes used to represent a final a sound (see para. 57, note). 
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lansoel resignation, for [slaaxl] (root » =) &. pardon). 
Xe-l conquest, for [SY yl] (root Jy rule). 
colin resistance, for [(Ca)alyacenl] (root ¢ 9 < stand). 


Other changes take place when the second and third letters of the root 
are the same. 


“dlls pointing to, for [I>] (root J J > indicate) I. 


id dissolved, for [ rae (root J J > loosen) VII. 
3 Se au C 
(pei independent, for [jer] (root J J 3 few) X. 


The — inserted into the VIIIth form assimilates to a greater or less 
degree to other dental consonants, and to the Arabic ‘emphatic’ 
consonants . 7) (> +, 4, and also absorbs 9. 


- 
-@ 


pres suspected, for [ee] (root ¢ 6 » fancy). 
va, claimant, for [ pal] (root 9 & > call). 


-~- 3 


- -~ & 
2} crowded, for [po] (root ) crowd). 
r ? oo f rc : 
w plea disturbed, for [+2] (root Y » ue strike). 
os, 3 


om informed, for [ete] (root & J b rise). 


crbel idiom, for [co] (root 7 J Ge correct). 


108. Other Arabic Usages 
Certain other Arabic usages are found from time to time in Persian. 


(a) The Definite Article 

The word for ‘the’ in Arabic is Jl. It appears in Persian only in 
a considerable number of names, and in certain expressions borrowed 
complete. It also forms the first half of the word alii God (pronounced 


allah, the short stroke above the taSdid standing for alef). The chief points 
to be noted are: 


(i) The fathe is absorbed by any preceding vowel. 
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(ii) The am is assimilated to a following ~, ~, >, 35 99 Js uw” 
ur? UF) Uy) b, &, J, and Y, ie. the following letter receives a tasdid. 


However, the redundant alef and /am are preserved in the writing. 


coal “Ake Abdo-n-Nabi. 
oo “ace Abdo-r-Rahim. 
ol na Nasro-d-Din. 

ic er Be (ma-varaya-n-nahr) Transoxania 

a syste (lit. ‘what [is] beyond the river’). 
but Jul Wc Abdo-l-Majid. 


The alef of the article is always written, even when the sound is 
absorbed by a preceding vowel, except after the Arabic preposition to. 
didoSL in truth (elhagige); 6 ale in the end (4e/Paxere); 

‘ I$ - - 
but 41) AeoJ] (the) praise [be] to God! (al-hamdo lellah). 


(6) The Feminine Ending 

The Arabic Feminine ending, occurring as a basic part, of some words, 
and also used in the inflection of adjectives and nouns, is 4. . . (-atun). 
In Persian this may be modified either to 4. . . or to ae +; sometimes 


the same word may occur with both forms, with or without modification 
of meaning. 


ed 
lol office (Ar. 35lo}). 
- 3 eB 
2, opportunity (Ar. "io,)). 
Plural words in Arabic, whether of the ‘Broken’ (see para. 105 above) 
or ‘Sound’ (see para. 108 (c) below) type, are regarded in Arabic as 
feminine singular (except when they refer to persons). So in Persian too 


an Arabic adjective qualifying an Arabic plural may often take the Arabic 
feminine ending: 


o3 -3 
otmr* Jy 2 The United Nations. 


ae 5Y ols the necessary arrangements. 
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(c) Arabic case-endings 
These are confined to (i) the Dual Oe . -, used in certain expressions 
such as cp ly (two) parents; ind pb the two parties. 
(ii) the Sound Plural endings (x. . . (masc.) and G1... (fem.) (see 


para. 28(4)): 
ey) ple officials. 


3 
ONG questions. 


(iii) The Accusative ending oor (... an), used adverbially 
(see para. 57): 


- 
o 


C45 nearly. 


Fura a” 
48> truly. 


EXERCISES 
A. Translate into English: 


St GE NE 4 CHG agry SELL Oly! jo ell oy! G 
FF OLsy! caw OF obl jl ay drat Obalel 2 ale oy! 
DUT pl dy CLiayf Oe OLS Ghalinle day pst 
wats els GIF Ghle KL erbs Dy gree dy antllr oly pon 
cree SI glanly obk JS Aj ESeS Glaews oF 6S 
yuk GEL Gly pry 5° S99 4b 4d) 9 HOS Cj aulkik 
Nye 2 ST LH clale Gok5 Be HI AUS jy pl We ole! 
Obes 52 RIL Glens Cul plo tte bly lb lays So y 
ty oly genet Ulupa CHa 59 4 ote JS ale ple 
Dba aS Cal Sle ee So Cab cel odd pal OLS GL 
OWT iy yl & Slag yt latent os Ay ots patel Gos le 

AS Aa 1 SY clelo gongs 9 OSL 5 
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B. Translate into Persian: 


Though during the nineteenth century a.D. Persia lost a large part of 
her land to Russia, Afghanistan and the Ottoman Empire, from another 
point of view it was a period of stability and consolidation. Above all 
it witnessed the influence of western ideas and industrial techniques. Many 
students began to travel in Europe for education, and at the same time 
numerous concessions were granted to European companies for the 
discovery and exploitation of Persia’s natural resources. The impact of 
these events on Persian society led to a demand on the part of the people 
for a greater share in the government of the country, which demand 
culminated in the granting of a constitution in 1324 A.H. (lunar). In the 
years after the First World War the Qajar dynasty was deposed by 
Reza Khan, who crowned himself (placed the crown on his own head) as 
the first Shah of the Pahlavi dynasty, and inaugurated a vigorous pro- 
gramme of reform and modernization. The Anglo-Russian invasion of 
1320 A.H. (solar) during the Second World War forced his abdication, 
but, on the foundation he had laid, the peaceful establishment of a con- 
stitutional democracy under the guidance of his son Mohammad Reza 
Shah became possible. 


VOCABULARY 
theatre #l+lt|o be suitable © 2) e oy dy 
play (n.) aobtils ils in connection with © ome) 
meaning ow arrange 0 ols Gs 
word 4S group ds 3 
unknown : Sygre player pepe 
first parts dull be formed oo ue* SSS 
translation 42,5 portion ol 
write (asl) Gt 35 play, act (v.) 02,5 5b 
west Wye gradually «3 <3) 
effect (pl. OUT works) yl taste 39> 
reading anes watching LG 


2 eee 
more pw apart from j) ae 4S 


xv] 

number Le 

cinema Le 

in operation, running pile 
rest, remainder rile ' 
academy len Fe 
special wyatt 

training “7 

oor 


under® Cai 


music 


supervision pas 

play (instrument) (5154) als 

sing Odile 

although 45 i 

lose Oslo uw 5 

Russia —9) 

Afghanistan Okan tesl 

point of view ye, ti 

stability OLS 

consolidation place! 

above all yl aon jl 

witness (v.) vaS edtaltts 

influence byt 

technique (pl. cde we shal 

industrial ee 

student (pl. ie +) Jam 
cy i ,3 5) 

at the same time Ue oe »? 


education 
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concession (pl. lel) jlo 
numerous oats : : 
grant 03,5 NaF. 
discovery SSS | 
exploitation Ace! 
resource (rl el) oo 
impact 4) he 
society cl! 
lead to 4% ous pone: 
demand alas 
on the partof <9 ,b j/ 
share 
pen cin 
culminate ¢p3L ale 


granting Use| 
constitution(al) dbey 2 
lunar Spas 


depose 03,5 Uy jas 
Pahlavi Ss4ye 
crown ck 

place, hy rs) eyrks 
head per) 

vigorous etn 
reform corel 
programme «li,» 


. 
modernization > J» J 
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inaugurate 0 230 chal establishment JSS 
-. 3 
solar (gue peaceful el ema, 
abdication Vann! democracy ol Sy x) 
force (v.) O dyes ens guidance ey |e 


foundation ull 
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APPENDIX A 
The Nasta®liq Script 


1. The nasta Plig variant of the Arabo-Persian script came into use in 
Persia during the fifteenth century, and since that time has been used 
almost exclusively for the writing of manuscripts in the Persian language. 
It continued to be used for the production of books by the lithographic 
process when this was introduced into Persia in the middle of the 
nineteenth century. Towards the end of the century letterpress printing 
began to gain ground; owing to the different levels at which nasta Plig 
letters have to be joined, it was found impracticable to devise a satis- 
factory nasta Plig typeface, and consequently the nasx type has been used 
almost entirely since that date for the printing of books and newspapers. 

The nasta lig script, however, is still used (by photographic repro- 
duction) for artistically printed books, as well as for book titles, display 
advertisements, shop signs, street names, posters, etc., so that a knowledge 
of it is essential. Moreover, it forms the basis of the sekaste script (Appen- 
dix B), which is the univetsal handwriting form now used for letters and 
so on. 


2. The main characteristic of the nasta lig script that distinguishes it 
from the nasx is the fact that the letters slope backwards instead of 
forwards—that is, in a downward direction from right to left. Similarly 
combinations of letters tend to slope downwards in the same way 
(though to compensate for this, each successive combination tends to 
start above the preceding one). Coupled with this is a tendency to use 
a thicker pen in proportion to the size of letter, which has the further 
effect of exaggerating the broad strokes and elements in the letters, and 
minimizing the smaller details. 


3. Table I gives the separate and joined forms of the letters in their 
nasx and nasta Pig variants. 
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TABLE I 


nasta lig nasx 

lt 4 Yl 
E. FE tC Fre 
4 ) JX 3 
aS 4 »y 5) 
Sr “fu ‘Son wm wy 
wrrvey UF 2 oY” 
bbb b 6b +§ Sb 3 
Co * # °C. Cz F & 
SF Ums 695 UU we 2 95 
igagod a) 


tie 
ft 
wBhoio 
vw 
> 3 
OmEO) 
SY 


qc wn 
pte sd 
~ C0 


Cece 17 
» 
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Points to be especially noted are: 


(i) the forms assumed by >, Ale. a> yoerr 99 Jeep 
all of which are easily confused. 

(ii) the two forms of .» (in both separate and joined forms). In 
general the long stroke is used when there are no other long strokes 
(e.g. letters of the ~ form) in the particular combination. 

(iii) the various forms of 6, and especially the initial form. 
4. Letters in combination undergo similar modifications to those 
observed in the nasx script, with a tendency still further to smooth away 


sharp angles. The more significant combinations are illustrated in 
Table II. 


TABLE II 


Combined forms in nasx and nasta ?lig compared 


vy 
uy 4 


5. The only writing signs that differ at all in appearance are hamze and 
madde. 
~~ $ baat & 
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6. The following short examples serve to illustrate some of the points 
mentioned. It will be seen that the dots, being written with the full 
thickness of the pen, are larger in proportion to the letters than in nasx, 
as well as being placed further away and less exactly in relation to the 
letter to which they belong. 


es iP 
oo ~ va 
, * 
ho Dkeis 
Old ght Sle ly Oly! Elil Ar 


Pe a e 





ee a eee 
pew Pt 
Cael heres LT te op te Wy” er, abe 


The following verse, from a Persian copy-book, shows how the 
proportions of the letters are measured, the small white dots being each 
the thickness of the pen. 


UA ws lee 
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Oly 59 CP 02 Ope Oy 
Oks Jo op 6 Rrnai 


“3 
Notes: > 94 is an archaic form of the Subjunctive of U2», here used 
with a general or timeless sense. 


In verse the order of words frequently differs from the natural prose 
order. 


VERBATIM TRANSLATION 


‘Is like the breath of morning in the garden 
Wise-counsel upon the heart of friends.’ 
The two passages that follow are the Persian exercises from Lessons x 
and x1 (with one or two minor modifications). No transcription is there- 
fore given here. 


LESSON X 
1A; flyptoet 
WSs ae 
by Spelt aay, Ye josh by 
Cd e a As Lad rd 
FFs he FUP" 9 yb Sek eMlineicr 
’ Vas ’ ” we JOR 
Shy pb Ve SI LAS 9 mel Sty Cita 
sf A e a o Pars 
He) Sirsuss Mim iprelyla sls 
P Zs 2 F : / 
wily » ip hireizgh Vary 
Ae, wn ae ey 
Ss YI Phy PMH Yh SO Sly Nhe 


wa! 
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LESSON XI 
obey 
a. Sh ALS 4/7 4 a b 
Gide Whos aseba thr Cabs lie? 


y ae . ois é 
Ge) Sime Bhi Jyrtz Bib Ly ET Nec td d 
Sei pwindoOisvnttivebisenb ff 
3h ev ykb bbs Cogs Ve beutoty 


, (2 SE obtener otic 


APPENDIX B 
The Sekaste Script 


1. The sekaste or ‘broken’ script is a derived form of the nasta lig, 
its main characteristic, apart from those shared with its parent script, 
being the linking up of letters that are not normally joined. The tendency 
towards minimization and exaggeration already noted in the nasta ?lig 
script is carried still further, as is the smoothing out of sharp curves and 
angles. 

Since nowadays it is normally written with a steel or fountain pen, 
instead of the traditional reed still used for the other two calligraphic 
scripts, it does not show the variations of thickness that are characteristic 
of nasx and nasta Plig, and also of earlier Sekaste. It must also be remem- 
bered that, unlike the other two scripts, it is an unstandardized hand- 
writing, and therefore subject to the personal variations and idiosyncracies 
of individual writers. As will be seen even from the few examples given 
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in this appendix, these variations can be very wide-ranging. No hard and 
fast rules can therefore be given, and the forms of the letters and combina- 
tions given below should be taken rather as a guide to the decipherment 
of hand-written letters. A further difficulty arises from the fact that many 
common terms and expressions used in correspondence are taken for 
granted, and so often scribbled without much attention to clarity. 
Fluency in recognizing these can only be acquired by constant practice. 

2.. In the first of the tables below the shapes of the individual letters are 
given in their joined and separate forms. Table II shows samples of letters 
in combination, while Table ITI shows combined groups of letters that 
are not joined in the standard scripts. 


The gekaste alphabet 
Jen 5 33, 6d 
Zot Oo ee. 
ets re Fae. oC 
| ( A» ra Oe id ») 
a x93 f ot ? 
SH oS eS ee 
PSPEYS S| veer YY 
OG et bes % 
Cree © 
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TABLE I 
Some combined letters in sSekaste 


aA 


A 


cm 
G& re 


Sy & 


c 
AG = 


Qe Fe | S& 


SiC 

ry 
a Se A) ALY \\ 
CZK PAGO 


ce 


Tt should be noted that two dots are normally written as a short stroke, 
and three dots as a circle. Sometimes the final stroke of the letter or word 


is carried on so as to link the dot group to it. 
ow) scl | a We 
Dots are correctly placed above or below the word, but rarely in 


closer relation to the letter itself; they are frequently omitted altogether. 
A group of three or more dots belonging to different neighbouring 


letters may often be combined in one circle. 


figar sie | ny : tas! 
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TABLE HI 


‘Separate’ letters in combination 


Alef joined to following letter. Re, Zein, Ze joined to following letter. 
A yt L ib 
a Tae 
Co! i 1s 


J aol we ob 
; S abd wall 
le 

i Mis Shy 
/* 2’ » 
ye stl ody sols 
ht aw? oss 
1 Ae! cot p> 
Sesialsoirs; Sav: fs boy 


LS 


Dal, Zal joined to following letter. 


“ i ow a2)? 

, as) wale 
ie wulyl 

a ine Se sh 

— vb 

ates 

av th 


See also alef, re, vay. 
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Vav joined to following letter. 
ti 2 abeJ a1 
abs i391 
ay ds! > a ae 

ily wbh> 

ers v Jo 
ae Io Si 
. br! mer LSS) » 
rd Cro 
— she Fuss 
a b25" ow” r-§ 5 gh 
oe Sax See also re. ° 


3. The three letters that follow are given primarily as samples of 
different styles of hand-writing. An exact transcription in nasx follows 
each, and careful note should be made of the modifications the letters 
have undergone. Apart from the script, the letters are also to be noted 
for their use of ‘honorific’ phraseology, which is characteristic even of 
comparatively informal letters. 


Wars 
| ee 
7 a : o 
OL piri PoP 
a snd Sada ws 8 oP 
LS dee Si ana 


TRANSCRIPTION oil sil 
otal ale oye tle GUEpT tewy lie 59 ALS 5 ple Cal gate 
eS ale) fale 4 Sky obeys LeSy als aptye CA Cogs, 4 oS” 


o 
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TRANSLATION 
Mr Sutton 
It is requested that you arrange (lit. ‘order arranged’) that, in 

exchange for the subscription receipt of the third volume of the magazine 
ayande (The Future) which is presented herewith, the bearer be given 
(lit. ‘they do favour to the bearer’) the sum of one hundred and fifty rials. 
NOTES 

Loyd, ‘to order, command,’ is commonly used in formal and semi- 
formal writing and conversation instead of the auxiliary verbs 02,5 , 


O56 , etc., and also to replace ne . In all these cases it may only be 


used when the subject of the verb is the person addressed. The speaker 
or writer himself would either use the ordinary verbs or, as an alternative 


to (oS, 09S vert, ‘to make a petition.’ 
» - 3 
cneals Pad (passive OL» 6%) and 02S 2b J both mean 


little more than ‘to give’, the first being used with the writer as subject, 
and the second for the addressee. 


BU sido 
ca) ov ; 7 pate 
Ly GMI, tA Qe ob IP 17 


as 
Set lab Unde Eo) plane os Ub ae 


; ae 
C aed tee pe bo)2 (oe (ey 
alg 


Gop ee pyle dy 07 
ae A 
Ye nye Sih sb 


rN) 
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TRANSCRIPTION 
BE Gi Us o.d GUT 
ei AS sy sls Mabie WYN clad YA G59 Lal Ole 
daveras |) ag SUT y J Cat SN Glee te al GIL try ooy' 
AT 52> er Ly cobl oli Ka jl y pli Aw Ke and US 
ot she fl Gb ST Oly) Slog ke City gy By arb oe 
6S A SH Mileme WE 2S tale 55 2y bale 


RUSS) 


TRANSLATION 


Dear Mr L. P. Elwell-Sutton 


In answer to your letter (lit. ‘the letter of the lofty side’) dated 
28 Tirmah 1326, as you had written, with this letter I present a summary 
of my biography and works, together with one (piece) photograph, and 
I sincerely thank you in advance for the fact that you will mention my 
name (lit. ‘the name of the sincere [friend]’) also in your book about the 
progress and advancement of the press of Iran, which will certainly be 
a very valuable work. 


Sincerely, 


NOTES 
Su, lit. ‘the lofty side’, is the usual formal expression for 
‘you’. The corresponding phrases for ‘I’ are exw! (‘this side’), ody 


(‘slave’), A£ o1)l (‘sincere’), etc. 


dala5 is a numerator, see para. 88. 


- 


Loy 02948 ¢ 3 : see notes on preceding letter. 
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TRANSQRIPTION 
V4LV pelos YY St 
JLT 59 Se et ap iny pltl pty ye iT 
ack, pty ST eG obj Dd 59 ST ile for el Cee 
025, BU et obs 
ats eda |) apt ALS Cael LQ 27 gi Sle LE Ope OFS 
cual Wy yb olen y Cod. 
pat Ob dary pod So? AR 
ASL psy deh wh 
weer Ascoly! 


TRANSLATION 
Bombay, 22 December 1947 


Dear and respected Sir, 

T hope (lit. ‘am hopeful’) you are (lit. ‘the noble lofty existence is’) in 
good (lit. ‘the perfection of’) health. I am very sorry that I did not stay 
long (lit. ‘much’) in London, so that I might more enjoy (lit. ‘become 
grasping at the bounty of”) a visit to you. 

Now, since the festival of the New Year is near, I present my greetings, 
and wish (lit. ‘am wishing’) your well-being and happiness. 
I am one month in Bombay, and after I go to Persia. 
[If] there is a request (lit. ‘command’), write [it]. 
Very sincerely, 


NOTES 
- 3 
Sle Urs -* 259-5: a rather elaborate honorific form, as also, 
“4, I - -. 
lower, e253 (fU L Ook 5 aed. 
BY, also AWJLeJ below: . . . is used for... 
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02s : the extra stroke of the gaf is omitted. 
Olal,>: Present Participle of nul, ‘to wish’, see para. 99 f. 


crsles: an alternative somewhat archaic spelling of ules, verbal 
noun from Oop), ‘to command’, here—‘to request’ (see para. 99d). 


In the last two or three lines most of the dots are missing. 
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PERSIAN-ENGLISH VOCABULARY 


N.B.—The following list contains all the words used in the Grammar, but in general the 
meanings given are only those appropriate to the particular usages in the examples and 


exercises, 


(see iub-l) JI 
water wl 
climate Ins Y 
cultivated aut 
Aban (8th month) oul 
beginning lar! 
alphabet wel 
cloud s J 
son (pl. 2) ot 
subscription oleyT 
blue itt 
irrigation sol 
union, unity sLaS! 
bus ua sil 


motor-car pee 
(pl. ,UT = works) p) 


effect, trace 
permission site] 
allow Vals ojle} 
society thar! 
(see L-) slag] 
carry out VF Vad 
need (pl. ol- Ls!) chee! 
Ahmad (male name) rors 
(see JL-) Shel 
final(ly) el 
in the end il i 
expulsion le! 
expel va-5 a! Ls! 


last Ps) pl 
lately { [pool 
literature oll 
office, department els 
Azar (9th month) ga 
sincere wr ob! 
adornment welt 
adorn vols Ge UT 
manice 5) 
(see) 
Ardashir (founder of Sasanid we xl 
dynasty) 
Ordibehesht (2nd month) ee yf 
cheap abl 
Europe bal 
European dbs 
yes ol 
Aryan JkT 
from; than 3) 
foundation pul 
easy oT 
horse gel 
article(s) wll 
(see) 
toy ik oll 
Spain Lied 
master ated 
exploitation ok! 
consolidation (Kone 
abdication Lance 
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use 
resistance 
reception 
receive (guests, etc.) 
studio 
conquest 
(seep) 
Alexander 
Esfand (12th month) 
Islam 
Islamic 
technique 
name 
name (v.) 
Esma’il 
sky 
Asia 
mistake 
make a mistake 
(see we) 
occupation 
occupy 
Ashkanian, Parthian 
acquainted, acquaintance 
(see lL) 
insistence ° 
insist 
idiom 
Isfahan 
originally 
reform 
obedience 
room 
strike (n.) 
granting 
Majesty 


anarchy, disorder 


Je! 
cali! 
Sie! 

03S dLir! 
py! 
Ae] 
il 
pS! 
sie! 
pe! 
sr! 
(pl. LJ Lh Ye 1 ghd 
{ 


HLS ol 
dele! 
at 
LT 
Le! 

bo ht! 
dus! 

oF Sk! 
Pe) 
wt 
‘lel 
ape! 

035 j\pn0! 
eke! 


- 


dlgjie! 
SUI 
eeu! 


cull! 


sul 
lee! 
Le} 
Spade! 
rin! 
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most(ly) i 
sun oT 
fall (-cil) o’sisl 
opening, inauguration ce! 
inaugurate O35 cs! 

creation oo yl 
tale lil 
Afghan olwl 
Afghanistan dui 
sir, Mr ul 
step, advance clas! 
at least JI 


(pL ll = adultes) 51 
elder; Akbar (Mogul emperor) 


discovery Shs! 
majority ey i 
now OS i 
already aT — 
if oSi 
although wo Si 
family JT 
Bayids a» Jt 
Samanids au ‘UT 
(see Oayil) “_yT 
now, directly oyi 
certainly ci 
thanks be to God “Uy “ai 
God (Ar.) cui 
stain (-y1) oay!T 
Elizabeth cul! 
but ul 
statistics, calculation oll 
emperor Jat! 
empire 5295 | ny! 
examination Ula! 
concession (pl. ND) Skee! 


come 

come out 
affair; order 
order (v.) 
today 
tonight 
possibility 
teach 
teacher 

mix 


bring 


bring out, turn (into «) 


(see a5) 
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(-T) oct 
OuT Oy 
(pl. asl) yl 
Bole sl 

jay! 
a! 
olKd 
(-5.xT) sept 
wd jy 
Col) peel 
ake ee 
ail 
cpila ap 
alpdel 
— pul 
ot 
atl 
éT 
shar! 
(—stal) gfe tal 
ail 
Sls! 
Lai! 9 
ssh 
Late! 
AKT 
SES 
oS! 


(3S) ASI 
‘I 


il 
cou 
Jail 
el 
os wil 
rex) y 91 9? 


ob,! 
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first Ji 
firstly 1 
first wi 
Ahriman (Zoroastrian spirit of evil) 3 al 
importance creel 
iron pl 
interrogative particle UT 
(s0e ¢ 52) al 
creation alel 
create Daye lel 
Iran, Persia ol pl 
Iranian, Persian JL! 
stand (— cs!) oO skeng! 
station ACCOR 
they oll 
tribe (pl. Sou!) b! 
this on! 
here lau! 
coming, future oat 
~ 
with, by L 
(see (pass) —L 
gate wh 
Papa bb 
wind ob 
time (‘fois’); load ab 
once again poy ol 
rain (n.) =aub 
rainy dbl > 
rainy Jhb 
rain (v.) Oy ol 
open, again ab 
open (v.) wa 5k 
bazaar bh 
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arm 

play 

play, act 

tay 

player, actor 
(see Udy) 

garden 

gardener 

weave 

above; height, stature 

finally 

in truth 

bank 

lady 

belief 

believe 

together 
(see (>) 

be necessary 

child 

bad 

bad-natured 

on 

on 

on 

meet 

pick up 

return 

brother 

nephew 

for 

impact 

carry, take.away 

snow 

lightning, electricity 

flash (v.) 


programme 
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35k 

sok 
vas sik 
65k oll 


risk 
—th 
th 
Olek 
ik 
Ye 
wey 


tol, 


Sh 


be manifested 

big, great 

enough 

so much 

bind, close 

many, much, very 


after, next, later 


some 
grocer 
but, perhaps, or rather 
long, tall, high 
taise up 
yes 
Bombay 
construction, basis 
on the basis of 
(see (fom) 
slave ; I 
smell 
be 
garden 


Buyid (Persian dynasty) 
to, with, in, by 
Bahman (11th month) 
without 
desert 
explanation 
verse 
awake 
waken 
out, outside 
expel 
twenty 
more 
ill 
hospital 
(see 0453) 
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among ool 
nose ot 
uy? 
foot u 
Papakan (family name of ISL 
Ardashir, founder of Sasanid dynasty) 
king olLeok 
Parthian (pl. Gab) cok 
cloth awl 
portion ob 

break, tear (v. intrans.) O42 wl 

policeman Olek 
clean aS .e) 
fifteen + 3b 
five hundred Laity 
capital ch 
down, below wh 
lower (v.) boy gl wh 

father oe) 
receive, accept - 743) oS. wy 
full ss 
rainy dobbs 
ask O de “9 
flight jb 
fly oS jh 

flying (adj.) sib 
Parviz (male name) x3 oe 
Parvin (female name) BS Be 
day before yesterday jay, i 
night before last pahigs 
after, behind; then oe 
give back vals a 

post office sly 
son, boy pas 
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day after tomorrow Is yar 
back (n.); behind (prep.) os 
five cs 
fifty ley 
window Ppa) 
Thursday oe 
hand rece 
wear (clothes) O Avty 
money dys 
Pahlavi (surname of reigning 3 parm 

dynasty in Persia) 
wide on 
extensive sale 
track; in pursuit of ie 
cup J kn 
twist, corner, screw eS 
evident lan 
find va bio 
old (person) n 
shirt, blouse op! Ly 
follower re me 
victory Sian 
near, in the presence of, ‘chez’; ago (+4 
before i re) 
go forward oy ay) 
advancement 3 pte 
prophet poe xy 
union Sagat 
herewith, enclosed Comte “ 
or] 
until, as far as; as long as, so that G 
fold, unit G 
theatre , G 
crown ‘da 
history é yb 
prehistoric é Jb Gl Aw) 
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fresh, new 
foundation 
found 

fever 

greeting 
commercial 
modernization 
under 
contempt 
humble (v.) 
compulsion 
force (v.) 
throne, couch 
Persepolis 
codification 
codify 
upbringing 
arrangement 
arrange 
translation 
bitter, sour 
progress 
leaving 

leave (v. trans.) 
Turkish 
equality 

ninth (fraction) 
Sirius 

thanks 

thank (v.) 
establishment 
be formed 
encouragement 
encourage 
collision 
occupation 
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5b 
pel 
BaF aol : 


Dae J S25 

03S br 5A 
os sla 
es 


oa ar gens 


imagination Spas 
imagine oS Jas 

picture, image (pl. 7 shea) 7 gue 
offering gh 
surprise *. oe) 
be surprised O95 etn 

holiday lens 
education oy gh 

understanding aus 
subtraction Bo 
demand Wu 
presentation a Aa 
be presented ows fs 

present (v.) pels ed 

nearly, about ange] 
division - as 
faule eats 
moving KS 


move (v. intrans.) 


repetition ISS 
be repeated ows SS 
alone ay ESS 


bitter fon] 


watching (n.) 


theatre seS 
all, whole rls 
civilization OWS 
body eo 
lazy eo 
swift 5 
stenographer wt yay) 


narrow, tight 


tighten bF ERS 
only, alone 


loneliness J3uS 
thou, you (s.) » 
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in (side) Pe 
powerful Ls 
be able (01,5) 35 
by means of LS ys 
expansion days 
expand (v. trans.) Wale was 

tuman (coin) *3Gs 
bottom G 
Tehran (capital of Persia) re) 
provision ngs 
arrow; shaft, beam ; na 
Timur (male name) Jee 
Tamerlane LSS 5 ged 

rs) 
secondly tu 
stability ols 
wealth Ge 
rich deat’ os 
third (fraction) x te 
eighth (fraction) cre 
spiritual reward ls 
i 

place; instead of L 
where Sie 

because SCT 5] 

soul, life ol 
side wi 
successor il 
aval Jsile 
ancestor (pL alae) o 
new ae 
except os 
seek (sr) Fe 


search (n.) 
geography 

pair 

volume (book) 
Meeting, session 

in front of 

Jamshid (male name) 
addition 

Friday 

side 


your honour, you 


(lit. ‘lofty side’) 
goods (pl. tel) os 
war No 
fight ws rai 
forest axis 
south (n.) yee 
south (adj.) st = 
barley + 

(see (rae) 9 
answer oly 
sack nines 
young ol 
sort, kind IS 
jewel, essence, ink (pL lp) Pe 
world ole 
world (adj.) Je 
pocket Sor 

e 

well ol 
tea ol 
why? Vo 
wheel in 
eye > 
spring at 
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how? oye 
how much? rev 
what sort of? uK- 
such oll 
if apie 
just as Sil 
some, how many?, how much? a 
several, many Sil 
several ee 
fork J 
such oe 
wood, stick =) Le 
how?, because, when, like Op 
what?, because ~~ 
either... or Oe 

four jee 
fourteen o3 slg 
Wednesday lee 
forty “Seer 

ae 

Haji, pilgrim oc 
event, accident (pl. 2 lye) ool 
rich (fertile)” palol- 
ready, present pale 
condition (pl. diy Je 
whereas SJ 52 

until now JEG 

biography JE t ~ 

now Ye 
bearer del 
even = 
limit (pl. aye) 


so far as... ., to such an extent SLU 
that 
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religious tradition (pl. eyat-l nie 


letter, word a 
speak bo5 OS 

movement oS ee 
move, set out woS cS 
feeling (pl. OLA!) 
Hasan (male name) —_ 
Hosein (male name) one 
preservation bi 
truth, due Sm 
grateful wk 

really “a 

story ay ar 


; 
government, administration ce Ge 
attack, invasion 


qualities ol 


end ale 
culminate ink atl 

out (side) e ole 
go out Os oe ye 

foreign(er) sr. ole 
re Cs) 
rise up eles 

earth Sle 
Khan ole 
dynasty Olale 
domestic we 
madam, Mrs, lady pile 
house ale 
news (pl. abel) yor 
inform Usl> pat 

bad (things) vl 
Khorasan (province in N, E. ble 

Persia) 
Khordad (3rd month) ols yea 


small quantity 

purchaser 

buy 

tired 

dry 

blotting paper 

angry 

particularity 

especially 

line 

danger 

dangerous 

summary 

Caliph 

fifth (fraction) 

sleep (n.) 

bedroom 

sleep (v.) 

wish, want, ask for 

call, read, sing 
(see cel) 

either... or 

sister 

request (n.) 

request (v.) 

good 

self 

eat, drink 

good 

welcome 

lucky 

sweet-smelling 

happiness 

pretty 

happy 

blood 

self 
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ry 


yu 
Jl 
Ok ps 


Street 
imagination 
no 
(see Cpls) 
much, many, very 


in (side) 
internal 
give 


(see ¢ptlo) 


Darius (Achaemenian king) 


story 
have 


pointing to 
skirt 

wise 

know 

grain, unit 

in operation, running 
continually 
primary school 
daughter, girl 
in 

door 

long 

grade 

tree 

pain 

be suitable 
lesson 

large, thick 
lie (n.) 

sea 

thief 


steal 


sels 

dele 
(-» >) vals 
; — ls 
anol 
olnls 
(2s) ols 
“Ss 
Sls 
ls 
(-ols) Cris 
ails 
vaD 
dks 
ES 
3 
yo 
ibe 
> 
oes 
yo 

ba ge ay dy 
we? 


eed 


ee 
f432° 
loys 


> 


yo 


- oe 
VU 405 9 
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hand; suit (of clothes) ceo 
lose vals co's fl 
apparatus Aen 
instruction (pl. eI, 9) ee 
handle, group <> 
enemy gat 
register, exercise book, office ye 
time (‘fois’) ad 9 
care, attention cor 
minute “ads 
shop (pl. os is) WUT » 
doctor os 5 
heart Je 
breath, mouth; at, near r> 
democracy lS > 
two re 
twelve o ajlyo 
bicycle ree a5 
sew (399) Gey 
far Bet) 
turn 533 
telescope, camera ins 
distant ee > 799 
period 092 
(see éps-yd) —53) 
friend Caryd 
love (v.) pls cus 
friendly aileeys 
Monday wt ne 
government, state, nation (pl. Jy 3) cy 9 
two hundred roel x 
ten o> 
village (pl. ols 9) 03 
villager . dls 
peasant Uls > 
Dei (10th month) “6? 


tee (oy) Os 
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late a 
yesterday 334 
last night tas 
other Se 
religion on 
dinar (small coin) glus 
demon pe 
wall alps 
5 
mention (n.) » 3 
mention (v.) wos YS 3 ° 
taste 3 rm) 
y) 

particle denoting direct object \ 
relation, connection (pl. daly 5) dal, 
in connection with 4 eorb 
comfortable cl 
true, right (hand) cals 
pleased, content wel 
drive oul 
driver edcily 
road oly 
set out vatsl oly 
walk i oly 
railway pl oly 
guidance Jal 
guide (v.) ws dal 
Lord (pl. pL, jT=master) “Ly 
mesic whl 
quarter ee 
Be poe 
rejection "sy 
reject v2 "yy 


rule 
as, in the shape of 
receipt 
arrive 
sequence 
Reza (male name) 
conduct 
behave 
go 
gradually 
removal 
companion 
rival 
trouble 
take trouble 
colour 
coloured 
face, on 
(see ons 9) 
(see day!)) 
circulation 
be current 
spread 
religious leader 
river 
Rudaki (Persian poet) 
day 
newspaper 
(see 8) 
rural 
Russian 
Russia 
Roman, Greek 
glory 
rial (coin) 
pour 
pour out 
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re? 
rr. 
eee) 
Odes 
we) 
ae) 
iy 
vo yy 
(52) 32 
oy 9D 
eo 
RD) 
(PL LS.) Go 
e 
P oS é> 
LSS, 
oS) 
zp) 
-9) 
rae 
ae 
ints the 
a 
(pl ws. .) Gkeys 
(aile-)oy 5 
S 
SEP) 
wl 59 
U3) 
ly 5 
GID 
—9 
SI) 
Rat) 
deo 
(-42) Feo 
ws 
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cord Oheas 
manager ne 

J 

tongue, language ob 
knock, strike (— 05) v5 
gold a5 
farming cael 5 
yellow 3 
Zoroaster ot’ 
Zoroastrian eras 
clever L555 
golden ee 
reins cle 3 
time (‘temps’) ob 5 
winter ve 
ground, land, floor ms 
fall : bay p> aoe ; 

(see Uo 5) 05 
woman, wife oy 
Zand (18th century Persian dynasty) 


life 


live 2S -s rs 
quick, soon 295 
strength J95 
exert oneself 895 335 
(see (pnt 5) —s5 
much, many, too much, too many, ob 5 
widely ° 
visit ook 5 
harmful eck J 
beautiful es) 
under Jt 
because ly 3 
live (-s 5) pe 
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w” 

past, former ale 
formerly fe 
make, build (-5\-) eel 
simple ool 
shore (pl. bo!) joe 

(see ook) — jl 
Sasanian (Persian dynasty) JLL 
hour, watch cel 
year JU 
long years jbo oUL 
chieftain YL 
Samanid (Persian dynasty) oLL 
rest cake 
cause (pl wL-h 
article(s) velLi 
because of — 
green eo 


seventh (fraction) 


entrust (-- re) oe 
then, next os 
star ol 
Magic po 
difficult cae 
word oo 
spokesman gow 
poet aca air 
sixth (fraction) pale 
head; on _ 
end-to-end (se) pele « >t 
secret (pl. ll) “ 
soldier ok 
red tc Spe 
cold (adj.) cy 
speed Roars Se 
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cold (n.) 
catch cold 
upside down 
overthrow 
surface 
happiness 
attempt (n.) 
try (v.) 
white 
Safidrud (White River) 
ceiling 
dog, 
well-being 
Seljuq (Turkish dynasty) 
sultan, monarch 
reign (n.) 
reign (v.) 
Soleiman (male name) 
Sindh 
River Indus 
stone 
heavy 
direction 
badness 
misunderstanding 
suspicion, distrust 
(see J») 
mounted: 
mount (v. trans.) 
mount (v. intrans.) 
question 
burn 
hole 
Syria 
(see Spey) 
three 


pas y 
“ob 
ie 
abe 
2S si 
oat She 
(pl. wy) Ste 
(-se) Her 
the 
oe 
je 


Oe 
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Tuesday ne we 
share ro 
thirty s 
black ol 
apple pores 
potato seas “~ 

satisfied nw 
soaked vl pes 
thirteen ite 
three hundred ae 
silver, wire oa 

vw 

Shapur (male name) Jy 
horn ion 
happiness ek 
poet (pl. Lat) pole 
evening, supper re 
sixteen ooglt 
Shah, king wu 
prince oolj ole 
achievement, masterpiece Nas 
royal pao 
royal pe 
perhaps al 
worthy onl 
prevalent ent 
night — 
day and night jap 
person (pl. olth a 
personality (ply...) coe 
become (—94) Das 
vigorous at 


explanation 
biography 
condition, term 
east 
company 
participate 
beginning 
begin 
noble 
six 
six hundred 
sixty 

(see _p£l*) 
penetrate 
complaint 
complain 
break, defeat 
you 
reckoning, 
be reckoned 
number 
north 
northern 
solar 
recognize, know 
acquainting (n.) 
identity card 
Saturday 
hear 

(see ost) 
emotion 
highway 
Susa 
driver 
tragic 
evidence 
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tw 
Je eH 
(pl. Jay! +) b> 
jy 
oS, 
3S oT» 
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town, city re 
fame Sg 
make one’s name BL ot 
Shahrivar (6th month) Sas ae 
Shiraz jhe 
Shirazi ile 
sweet on mm 
sweets eae 
confectioner 7) ~ ws ~~ 
Shi’a (sect of Islam) Pree) 
we 
owner, possessor (pl. wll) eel 
morning a 
Patience ne 
wait oS ee 
health cine 
desert _— 
hundred ue 
shout, voice lave 
call O95 tae 
Safavid (Persian dynasty) Ss pie 
goodness oe 
approve Grmils Oe 
peace fom 
peaceful wl che 
sincere ail 
sincere pe 
(see cane) tim 
fine arts ay we 
chair Jae 
craft (pl. at os) ae 
industrial oo“ 
form, face 2) ye 
whereas; in case SS) eo 93 


mask 
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w 


blow; multiplication wpe 
contents ow 
meanwhile oad 2? : 
annex (n.) Pere 
together with heen 
b 

naturally eae 
scheme t. yo 
side, direction regen 


on the part of 35] 


two sides ot pb 
road @lL Sb) Gb 
demand (n.) tb 
demand (v.) vo tb 
demand (v.) oa 
rising goth 
rise Las gl 
rope el 
manner aye 


just as; so that Sy phan 6S 5 gles 


in general pei yen 

storm vb 
length db 
last (v.) AAT Spb 

long JYb 
aeroplane ob 

b 

surface Dood 
apparently fou 
container ww) 1b 


ww) bby 


within, in the space of 
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noon 
appearance 
appear 


just (adj.) 

intelligent 

lofty 

generality 

accruing 

Abbas (male name) 
Abdorrahim (male name) 
Abdolmajid (male name) 
Abdonnabi (male name) 
Ottoman 

for the time being 

haste 

hurry 

wonderful 

number 

Traq, Mesopotamia 
Arabs (coll.) 

Arabia 

Arabic, Arabian 
petition 

say 

dear 

tenth (fraction) 

angry 

evening; age 

behind 

idea 

reflection 


Ali (male name) 


a 
a 


Jee 
HL a seh 


separately 
building 

uncle 

popular 

fault 

it doesn’t matter 
festival 

New Year gift 
eye; original 


at the same time 


cave ye 
careless he 
west wpe 
western ve) = 
submersion Jy 
be submerged OLE Ge 

sunset wy 7” 
strange(*) att 
Ghazna (city in Afghanistan) ape 
sorrow ‘= 
sorrowful Oe 
other than J we 

ro) 

Persian (language) wl 
above 3 
envelop oi, S 13 

messenger wl 
completion sls 
France anil 5 
tomorrow lo, 
Ferdousi (Persian poet) Pony) 
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send (- cH 3) Vole 5 
opportunity cer 
angel aol » 
order (-L5) 0 5 
down 3 » 
go down was 7) 
cell (-y 73) ones 
airport lS" a, ~ 
Farvardin (1st month) ys _~ 
(see cyt y -3) — 45 
cultural Soa 
shout (n.) ob 
shout (v.) 035 sk 5 
(see (paz p35) -a 
Faridun (male name) Ops 5 
deceive Cas) Hs 
actually Wes 
scaly: Cav) Es 
thought 2 SS 
think v3 SS 
plateau os 
technical get 
immediately if ve 
list ce yr 
understanding pe 
understand O Ang td 
bounty vast 
3 
Qajar (Persian dynasty) ae 
spoon Fast 
magistrate, judge gl 
decisive load 
carpet Ju 
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height 

law 

before; earlier 
prehistoric 
in advance 
acceptance 
accept 
murder 
stature 
quantity 
power 

old, ancient 
repose 
establish 

be situated 
restore 

be established 
century 
Middle Ages 
part 

chance 

by chance 
drop 

cutting 


be interrupted 


Piece 

Caucasus 
lock (n.) 
lock (v.) 


fort 


pencase 
lunar 
(see Osl5) 


vals 5)5 

ols tJ 
ot LaF 
(Pl. dy 9) 4/5 
ses 9 5 


las 
Las jl 

(pl. ld) oh 

Od a 
C15 


strength 
revive 
use force 


strong 


palace 

(see lS) 
work 
work (v.) 
factory 
knife 
worker 
member 
would that... ! 
plane 
paper, letter 
enough 
complete 
completely 
leap (year) 
book 
bookshop 
bookseller 
dirty 
where? 
which? 
village headman 
do 
crore (500,000) 
Karim (male name) 
Person 
kill 
country 
draw, pull 
shoemaker 
shoe 
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ot 
tals 255 
bo o%5 

bx 


C35) os 
2475 

ts 

ao 

2S 
oat 
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general (adj.) “4S 
hat XS 
word ots 
whole (adj.) phe 
in general ies. ? hes 
little. ~s 
exceptional lei Ss 
perfection J 
belt oS 
help tS 
help (v.) ree) 2S” OLS 
(see Oo » 5 ) = 
shore ol 
now Oye 
up to now oS & 
present-day uss 
short GS 
small nS 
side-street = 3S 
child IS aS 
try OAS 
star (pl. nS 5) wg S 
mountain oS 
mountainous area lay 


salt desert JZ, rg 
that (conj.) AS 
who? S 
who? S 
when? a 
kilogram AS 
es 
bull, cow MS 
place As 
plaster os 
place, lay Ole 


place, leave, allow 


(1) cts 
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pass (trans.) 
pass 

pass away 
apart from 
expensive 


(see ns ) 


spin (v. trans.) cause to turn 


hungry 
victim, occupied 
take, seize 
hot, warm 
widespread 
opening 
be opened 
turn, become 
say, tell 
conversation 
mud 
flower, rose 
rose-garden 
lost 
appoint 
unknown 
sin 
wheat 

(see (pa 5) 
car 
meat 
comer 
various 
sort, kind 
pearl 
perhaps 

(see ons 5°) 
hold (n.) 
get caught 
Gilen (Persian province) 


owl LF 


(s45) G24: 


piss s 

tit 
Lf 
-»5 
ails F 


Aw 
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J 


necessary f.o¥ 
clothes wv 
aspect SL 
tremble Ody 5 J 
a 5 
London oa 
favour des 
lame RA ees) 
Lut (desert in S.E. Persia) oy) 
but os 
tumbler dbs 
¢ 

we la 
mother gol 
Mazandaran (Persian province) Oly 6 jl 
motor-vehicle inl. 
property; belonging to JL 
official jek 
remain oak 
Mani (Persian religious reformer) Gl 
Transoxania el “hol 
moon, month LL 
blessed ES ice 
beginner gine 
afflicted pean 
sum (of money) a= 
bad ~ 
on the basis of ge 

foundation (pl. Sho) om 
sorry a t. 
belligerent we glee 
united teats, 
unite oS ankh 


Metre (measurement) 
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expected ee gee 
joined jai 
join cele pate. 

numerous ol 
decomposing Ss en 
civilized ou 
centralized ES acs 
requested pois 
appropriate ote 
engine vm 
like She 
triangular (Sed ce 
allowed Slee 
punishment oblnt 
neighbouring aglns 
nearness Sy glen, 
splendid jin 
magazine ct 
equipped to 
unknown Spe 
needed glimn 
respected ttn 
deprived ee 
student (pl. cn...) feats 
firm pa 
strengthen 2S a 

Mohammad (male name) ieee 
Mahmud (male name) Spare 
obliteration ~~ 
obliterate O35 yrs 

correspondent — 
special UP pat 
frightened payee 
period, interval ou 
school de yen 
claimant eu 


director 
city 

sect 

mirror 
regularly 
time (‘fois’) 


man 
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ro 

(pl. O'abs) ase 

wo 

ol 
ty: 

not pe 


“a? 


—-— 


ae 


(pl. r2 yy == people, Ula. = men) 


Mordad (5th month) 


die 


passing, course 
ill 

hospital 
crowded 
farmland 
journey 
travel (v.) 
solid 
employee 
counsellor 
independent 
direct 
mosque 
toothbrush 
Christian 
course, route 
responsible 
witnessing 
witness (v.) 
constitution(al) 
problem 
famous 
Egypt 


alate 
(— +) Vane 
tam 
© ayant ¢ she 
sw 
6S 
es 
vat 
Aiboeady pos 
ro 
(pl. ¢ st) acy jo 
vo o Slt 


Sona 
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catastrophic 
disturbed 
corresponding to 
reading, study 
press (printed) 
informed 
contemporary 
assistant 


temperate 


deposed 
depose 
known 
meaning 
shop 

west 
conquered 
succumb 
Mongoi(s), Mogul(s) 
key 

inspector 
useful 
opposite 

in exchange for 
position 
arranged 
objective 
intention 
letter 

surely; except 
molla (priest) 
consideration 
Meeting 

meet 

nation 
nationalism 
king 


queen 
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Jy jw 
a dy jas 


national le 
possible Rees 
country = 

I = 
resource (pl. 2k) 6 co 
awaiting pees 
awaited pc 
pulling pone 
lead to ow ous pet 
dissolved pte 
house (pl. J Bi) J i 
clerk po 
zone sale. 
reflected Sm 
profit (pl oo) Camis 
hair » 
treaty cl 
effective oh 
be effective dotal o8 oy 
cause “— 
dated toe 
music i 
succeed OLS Gop 
temporarily ts. 
occasion i s 
believer ae 
moonlit thee 
Mehr (7th month) we 
Mehrabad (suburb of Tehran) sles 
kind (adj.) OL ge 
important pow 
hotel alee 
between Slee 
Mithra (old Persian deity) opus 
square (in town) vlan. 
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(see rex y+) 
table 
possible 
inclination 
like 
birth 
B.C. 

AD. 
million 


fruit 


[ om 


unclean 

obliged; necessarily 
oblige 

district 

ill 

ignorant 

Nader (male name) 
suddenly 

name 

letter 

name (v.) 

bread 

lunch 

grasping 

achieve 

result 

rescue (n.) 

rescue (v.) 
carpenter 

no 

first 

near (prep.) 

near (adv. and prep.) 
relatively 


aad 
om 


o-?* 


grt 
ae 

2S slots 
(pl. oh S) qb 
pel 
olal 


Alsi 
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attribute vols eo 
sign ols 
show dats oles 
seat (v.) vals 
si (ts) Sets 
wise counsel Sp Semel 
half ed 
sight (pl. sail) nics 
under the supervision of me oN 
equal, like OS glits 
exceptional eS ~ 
person pi 
influence Ey iy 
valuable ot 
point (pl Lis) dats 
point of view pes eas 
look (n.) * 18 
keep; stop cells ASKS 
isc da IS 
(see Daye) Ps 
Play (theat.) vulé 
play, script (theat.) wLt\5 
representative Pacer by 
salt E25 
salt-cellar OSS 
show (v.) (1G) oop. 
new FS 
play (instrument) (-5),5) gels 
ninety a 
nineteen 3593 
New Year’s Day (March 21) js993 
writer Ookncemy ve) 
Nushirvan (Sasanid king) ly ntys 
kind, sort (pl. elit) é rs 
servant ps5 
no as 
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nine G 
nature as 
bad-natured ai 
powerful lay wan 
also ws 
good iS 
half Pa 
half (n.) 4a 
3 
and 5 
entering 2 oly 
enter alt > oly 
falling : ooh 
in fact eal 2 
shoe-polish oS ly 
polish (v.) vF GSI, 
grant oS NXT, 
parents een 
Valerian (Roman emperor) ok aly 
existence Sues 
exist gels Sees 
in spite of ye gh 
in spite of the fact that Sarge y u 
terror cites 
blow (v. trans.) Oasys 
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minister (pl. L359) ws 
middle (Arabic feminine form) a 9 
means (pl. July) aly 
fatherland obs 
patriotism on oby 
loyalty bs 
loyal byl 

disloyal Bo et 

death oly 
time (‘temps’) (pl. Sh oF 
when S's 


province, country, city; home 
but 

but 

mained 


Hejri, a.n, (Moslem calendar) 

Achaemenian (first Persian 
dynasty) 

guidance 

present, gift 

each, every 

never 


Hormozd (supreme, ‘good’ 


deity in Zoroastrian religion) 


cays 
Js 
ods 


oly s 


Some 
os sulece 


thousand ole 
eight cute 
eighty okt 
seven ov iy 
seventy okie 
weekly cs 
week cin 
seventeen odie 
destruction ES Ke 
be destroyed bat US 
also; even; together J 
already OST aoe 
together pak 
fall to pieces, collapse OY pr me 
same ole 
august Opkea 
Hamadan Ola 
together; companion ol an 
colleague Bi cowry 
compatriot phys 
all — 
always she 
same nee 
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just here ln Ss, 

India (3 Couey -) ts 

academy Oke pas OF & 
time, moment pKa (see ca) = wk 
yet, still jue ‘Memory ; ak 
aie ica tegch oats ok 
climate (a 5 oT help (n.) bol 
aeroplane leulo eleven AESC 
aeronautical; aviation JAI find; gain (victory) C wh) il 
aerial Ji, that is to say ow 
skill uly one te 
clever ol one another ae IS 
Hushang (male name) sStya Sunday tS 
eighteen o dow day (pl. neb) ¢ a 
any (with negative) no» Greek Jb 


no one pee countryside, summer resort oy 


co 
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ENGLISH-PERSIAN VOCABULARY 


N.B.—This vocabulary contains only those words used in the English—Persian exercises, 
and the Persian meanings given are only those appropriate to the uses required in those 


exercises. 


Abbas 
abdication 
able, be 
above all 
accident 
Achaemenian 
achieve 
achievement 


again, once 
age (era) 
ago 

A.H. 


a le 


although 


A 
ute 
sine! 
ls) als 
PW ace il 
(pl. & sipm) dole 


edad Lb 
Beye 
Gy 
cae 
dals SobT 
lL ayh I 
ousl 

ok usl 
Shag 
whys «5b 
Fax) at 
pas 

ve 

Sp 
ae) 
pack! 
se 

a 

Op T gn 
Js 6p 
1 


sIiegah 


ey vis} 
ancestor (pl. alin) “a 
and ’ 


Anglo- oS! 
another Sao Sa cg Seo ¢ -Sp 


apparently fab 
appear Fak a seh 
appearance Byres 
apple or 
Arabia bly 
Arabic iar 
Arabs (coll.) we 
Ardashir xxl 
army RCs 
arts, fine ais bo ay 
Aryan JT 
as (in the form of) pe 
Ashkanian Jici 
Asia Lt 
attack (n.) (pl. SY) aL 
B 
bank el 
bazaar abl 
B.C. we STS 
be (—th) oo 
beautiful les 


brother 
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(5) ou 
wT Est 
lax! 

t4 

om 

ie 

hk 


2 


ann 

vy pes me 
ay gt 

olp 


(pl. dy 3) 0,5 
Jaw 

oJ 

yl 

SxS cons 
om 


rd 


civilization 
civilized 

clean 

climate 

codify 

collapse 

come 
comfortable 
commercial 
company 
concession 
consolidation 
constitution(al) 
contemporary 
continually 
correct 
corresponding to 
country 


dangerous 


daughter 
day 


decisive 
defeat (v.) 
demand (n.) 


OLS 
Ne Cad 
Sk 

Way oT 

T3F yw 
oy yes ee 
(-l) oct 

col 

Tales 

oS, 

(pl. Sbll she! 
rie 

aby 

pola 

Css 

oy 

Gol, 

5s 6 Roa Pay 
Js oa $ pe 

O dye lel 

id 


- 


SU ce 

unuls 

y's 

(pl. Gh fez 6539 
ais 

oly 

ead 

CS) AS 
Lelas 

. lS 
O35 dy jae 
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desert obLlL — event (pl. & al) ole 
die (-») Days — exist cpatls ayes 
difficult cie expand Dodd daeg 
dirty AT — expensive at 
discovery SLES! exploitation sk! 
district Oph. olyS) ae F 
door 92 fact, in feds yo 
drink oy Pes factory BENT 
drive Owl, faith (religion) oe 
driver sat 6 uacily fall to pieces Day ge te 
dry Ake famous 5) rm 
during 33 far 33 
dynastv olals — Faridun Opdy i 
farming exch 5 
E farmland (Pl. NH) 5 
earlier (adv.) io ae 243 
cast Si: fault mad 
ensy SLT feeling (pl. LL!) wo 
eat Uys  Ferdousi 3 id 
education co 5 5 A fight oF 
Egypt ya finally e ey 6 wl 
eight cts finearts ab poke 
Elizabett call] first (adj.) cation SSI 
else, someone ye Pe first (adv.) “yh 5 
emperor axloae! first parts sly! 
empire sorte! five om 
encourage OaeF GeyXS — five-hundred-year Slorail 
England VLSI! for sr 
English lS! force (v. trans.) SoS fen 
Esma’il _ dele! found (v.) 3H ald 
establish 2 slo 545° foundation ol 
established, be SES: Gar jae 
establishment KAS fresh ol 
Europe Ls pi friend cary 
European Jb 9 | friendly ilengs 
even p> from jl 


even though a S51 fruit rye) 


gain (find) 
Ghazna 

girl 

glory 

go 

gold 
government 
gradually 
grant (v.) 
granting (n.) 


idea 


impact 
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G 


(— ek) Hk 
ee 


e's 


ap) 
(52) 35 


sp) 

Saye ects eo 
3) <b 

vayS Nit ly 
Use| 


S55 
by: 


coli 


nies 


ol 
rr) 


oe 


bau! 
Zz 


J cole 


v 


vos plies 


o~ 
(pl. alice) otpte 
a) 


3555 


importance 
important 
in 

internal 
into 
inaugurate 
independent 
India 
Indus river 
industrial 
influence 
ink 
instruction 
interrupted, be 
interval 
invasion 
Iraq 
irrigation 
Isfahan 
Islam 
Islamic 


just (righteous) 


Khorasan 


knife 
knock at 


known 


language 
large 


a aa 

(pl. Ol y's) yy o 
ot Ales 

Roan 

(pl. oie) aL 
She 

solyt 

dips! 

pe! 

se! 


Vale 


tS 

ole 

oll a 
seal 

lS 

(- 33) 095 


pl 


S34 
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last (adj.) 
last parts 
law 

lay 

lead to 
lesson 
life 

like 

limit 
literature 
live 
lofty 
long years 
lose 
lunar 


Mahmud 


manager 


manifested, be 


means of, by 
meat 
mention 
Mesopotamia 
Middle Ages 
middle parts 
modernization 
Mogul 
Mohammad 
monarch 
Mongols 
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ast 

woul 

OL. 45155) Opt 
oles? 

Piers we ere 
we? 
Fas 

dt 

(ph. aye) 
oly sl 
(-55) 5 
Ji 

Sho olJL 
Dols ews 3I 


- oe 


Sra 


oe 

CS ostiened 

(ik) get 

(pl. oe 6 Ola) on 
ro) 

Jb 

vas jy 

ak 5 6 shy eh 


(pl. Jsley) aly 
ss 


; oa g 
out ss 
dln 

ey yrs 
styl 


5% Noes 


more 

mosque 
mother 
motor-car 
motor-vehicle 
much 


must 


Nader 
name (n.) 
name, make one’s 


no (interj.) 

no (adj.) 

north 

not (with verb) 
numerous 
Nushirvan 


obliterate 
occupy 
of: use ezafe 


old (things) 


ee ty 

(pl. dor Li) ames 
gal 

Sestagsl 

intl 

ak 5 soley 6 fe 
(-) sau 


N 


gab 


- 


Say og 
(ol. ols) ete 
ole 


eae 


Saaz 

Lo 

(-L) weal 
are 

ye 6050 6 95 
@l seh 


e 
J 


ae 
Oly ntsi 
0 


95 ye 


V9F Sa 6 9T Ses] 


ied 


on 


once again 
one 


open (adj.) 
or 

other 
Ottoman 
overthrow 


Pahlavi 
painter 


Papakan 


part of, on the 
Parthian 
parts, first 
parts, middle 
parts, last 
Parvin 
patriotism 
peaceful 

pen 

people 
period 
Persepolis 
Persia 
Persian 
person 
personality 
Pieces, fall to 
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wr bt $g99 
pe ob 

em 6 
amet} 

ak 


ste 
ps 
7s 
ar 
ius 


- - 


ae 

J 3l 

(pl. ab) cyt 
jal 

bol 

ell 


a 

was bay 
* abyl 

Ju 


(pl. oleh alt 6. 


(Ph ly...) pai 


Day 9 wget 


place (v.) dali (=p) thet 


plateau 
pleased 


poet (pl. Ltt) elt 
point of view ples ee 
popular tL “pipe 
possible pom 6 pen 
post office pa Ee) 
pour out (intr.) ad 9 oy n” 
power coger} 
powerful day 
prehistoric é BY gl ds 
present ole 
pretty SS 
prevalent ent 
problem SSA 
programme 4 
progress eee 
prophet ret 
Q 
Qajar ole ls 
queen ct 
question Lol...) di 
R 
read vale 
ready ole 
red oan 
reign (n.) Roneed 5 ie 
reign (v.) vaS ci. 
reins pe 5 
reject oF “35 
relation (pl. deity s) das!) 
religion oe 
religious leader (pl ow...) Jley5 
repeated, be wes {ISS 
resource (pl. et la 
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restore 
result, asa 
revive 
Reza 

tich (fertile) 
rival 
Roman 
royal 
Rudaki 
tule (n.) 
mule (v.) 
Russia 


Russian 


Safavid 
Safidrud 
Samanids 
same 
same time, at the 
Sasanid 
say 
scheme 
sea 
second 
sect 

see 

seize 

self 
Seljuq 
send 
sequence 
seven 
seventy 
Shah 
Shapur 
share 
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GALT 31,5 sharp w 
amc y2 Shi'a Pv 
ols oS Shiraz jl 

ls , shore oT 

pelo short 0,5” 

(pL LS) Gg) show (Ls) oS 
ty) sides, two yb 

grr cpl simple ool. 


S349 Sincere dilne 
ciyK sir uT 


OF sly — sister pale 
43) sit Coty) A 

ws. Six vu 

sleep (n.) ve 

: small SS 
Ss yew snow 35 

ay 4 society tle! 

oll. JT solar _ 

O{> cgats Soleiman ol. 

J ine 42 someone else pod ged 

‘ GLL son ~ 
GES ak 2 
@ » south (n.) wpe 

45> south (adj.) or 

re pare rye space of, in the ra) aa 32 
ale. spite of, in De) u 

(—cx) 4s spread (intr.) ok glo 
(-5) = SF — sability ols 
Ue Capt state (pl. Jy 9) Cys 
Gyn still Fens 

(- +) Sate ys strange wp 
«ty Street obs 

cas strengthen joF pee 

okae strike (-03) 035 

oe strong ss 

axis — student (pl. cn...) Sea 

re submerged, be ous 3 ae 


succeed 
successor 
succumb 
suddenly 
sultan 
surface 
Susa 
sweet 
sweets 


Syria 


table 

take 

take away 
Tamerlane 
tea 

teach 
technique 
Tehran 
tell 

ten 

than 

that (conj.) 
that (pron.) 
there 
there is 
these 

third 
thirteen 
thirty 

this 

those 
though 
thousand 


three 
three hundred 
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: . 
swe 
“oe 


av 
bas 
antic 
HI 5 ye 

: fa 

(594 sey) 
(pl. J tLl) coglel 
Obes 


CS) cas 


3l 

S 

of 

ict 
Rooney 
Lal cgyl 
i 

. aye 
ol 

YT col 
5] 


J 


throne 

time (‘temps’) 
time (period) 
to 

today 
together 
town 
Transoxania 
travel (v.) 
tree 

tribe 

true 

Turkish 

turn into 
twelve 
twenty 

two 

two hundred 


two sides 


under 
unite 


unity 


Valerian 
vehicle 
very 

very much 
victory 


vigorous 


jay) 

ols beak 

el bal 
35 caer) Lt. 
Ran) 

(pl. ou!) Jul 
ee 

55 

a (2S) et 
e ajlyo 


hd 


> 


3? 


Cat 9 > 


ont’ 


ia 645 
boS a 
alas! 
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what? 
which? 
who? 
whole 
widely 
winter 

with 

within 
witness (v.) 
work (n.) 
work (¥.) 
world (adj.) 
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Y 
year JL 
years, long jhe oe 
yellow y5 
yes am 
young oly 
Z 
Zand a5 
Zoroaster oH 35 
Zoroastrian wy 
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The following table will enable the corresponding Persian and Christian 
dates to be determined for any year between A.D. 1897 and 2029 (1276 


and 1407 A.H.S.). 


Comparative Persian and Christian Calendars, 
1276-1407 (1897-2029) 





Persian leap years 
A B Cc D 
1276 1309 13421375 
1280 1313) 1346-1379 
1284 1317) 1350 «1383 
1288 0613210 1354 = 1387 
1292 1325 «1358 1391 
1296 1329) 13621395 
1300 1333-1366 1399 
1304 1337 1370 1403 


I Farvardin rst (31) 
iv April 1st (30) 
Il Ordibehesht 1st (31) 
v_ May ist (31) 
IIE Khordad rst (31) 
vi June 1st (30) 
IV Tir rst (31) 
vii July rst (31) 
V Mordad rst (31) 
viii August 1st (31) 
VI Shahrivar 1st (31) 
ix September rst (30) 
VII Mehr tst (30) 
x October rst (31) 
VII Aban rst (30) 
xi November rst (30) 
TX Azar tst (30) 
xii December ist (31) 
X Dey 1st (30) 
i January rst (31) 
XI Bahman ist (30) 
ii February 1st (28/29) 
XII Esfand 1st (29/30) 
iii March 1st (31) 





20. 
20. 
25. 
21, 
22. 
22. 
22.1 
22. 
21. 
21. 


20. 


19. i 


1276 
D 
1407 

iii 

13. 1 
iv 

12. II 
v 

x2. ITE 
vi 

1.1V 
vii 

u.V 
Viii 

ir. VI 
ix 

10. VII 
x 

rr. VIE 
xi 

1. IX 
xii 

12. X 
i 

13. XI 
ii 

11. XII 





A +1 (excl. 
All 1277) 
other A + 2 (excl. 
years 1278) 
Bit 
21. iii 22. iti 
12. I in1 
21. iv 22. iv 
in. I 10. II 
22. Vv 23.V 
1. IIE 10. HI 
22. Vi 23. Vi 
10. IV 9. 1V 
23. vii 24. Vii 
10. V 9.V 
23. Viii 24. Vili 
10. VI 9. VI 
23. ix 24. ix 
9. VII 8. VII 
23.x 24. X 
10. VITE 9. VHI 
22. Xi 23. xi 
10. IX 9. IX 
22. xii 23. xii 
in X 10. X 
21.3 22. i 
12. XI rr. XI 
20. ii 21. ii 
ro. XII 9. XII 
rr. XID? 10, XII? 








1In Christian leap years 1964-2028. 
*In Christian leap years 1904-1960. 
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INDEX 
(References are to paragraphs) 
abjad, 89 Auxiliary Verbs (Conjugation), 65 
Abstract Nouns, 99 (in Compound Verbs), 72 
Accusative Case, 57, 108 a7, 38, 59, 81 
Additian, 93 az an-e, 36 
Adjectives, 28, 35, 36, 37, 44, 54 72, 80, 
99, 100 -an, 28 

Comparative, 81 an, 43, 81-3 

Comparison of, 38 az an-e, 36 

Prepositional, 61 aya, 29 

Pronominal, 99 

of Quantity, 45, 56, 80, 88 bar, $9 

Relative, 99 be (letter), 5, 34 
Adjectival Suffixes, 39 (preposition), 39, 59 
Adverbs, 355 55-8, 72, 80 (verbal prefix), 48, 5271 

Prepositional, 61 budan, 65, 66, 71, 74, 80 
Adverbial Conjunctions, 81 

Expressions, 63 Calendar, 96 
agar, 85 Cardinal Numbers, 88 
agarce, 85 Case, 16 
Age, 95 Accusative, 57, 108 
Agent, 99 Nominative, 108 


alef, 4, 6, 34, 39, 415 53, 57, 108, App. B 
Alphabet, 1, 30, 89, App. A, B 
an, $7; 108 
Antecedent, 80 
Appositional Relative Clause, 80 
Arabic, 1, 31, $7, 90, 91, 103, 108 
Accusative Case, 57, 108 
Broken Plural, 28, 105 
Formulae, 104, 105 
Irregular Forms, 103, 107 
Participles, 106 
Sound Plural, 28, 108 
Triliteral Root, 103 
Verbal Nouns, 106 
Arithmetical Expressions, 93 
Article, Definite, 28, 108 
Indefinite, 28 
Attribute, 62 


Causal Clauses, 81, 82 
Sentences, 79 
Causative verbs, 102 
ce (letter), 8 
(conjunction), 84a 
cin (letter), 8, 34 
Clauses, Causal, 81, 82 
Comparative, 81, 82 
Concessive, 81, 82, 85 
Conditional, 85 
Consecutive, 81 
Final, 82 
Locative, 81 
Relative, 80 
Temporal, 80, 81 
Combinations (of letters), 34, App. A, B 
Comparative, 38 
Adjectives, 81 
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Clauses, 81, 82 
Sentences, 79 
Comparison, 59 
of Adjectives, 38 
Complement, 63 
Compound Nouns, 37 
Prepositions, 60 
Tenses, 66 
Verbs, 63, 72 
conance, 83 
conanke, 82 
Concessive Clauses, 81, 82, 85 
Consecutive Clauses, 81, 82 
Conditional Sentences, 85 
Conjunctions, 44, 74, 84a, 85 
Adverbial, 81 
Co-ordinating, 62 
Indefinite Relative, 84 
Prepositional, 82 
Pronominal, 83 
Consonants, 1, 26, 31 
Co-ordinate Sentences, 74 
Co-ordinating Conjunctions, 62 
eun, 84a 


Dates, 96 
Day, time of, 94, 96 
Days, of the week, 96 
dal (letter), 10, App. B 
Definite Article, 28, 108 
State, 28 
Demonstratives, 37, 43 
Derived Verbs, 102 
Descriptive ezafe, 36 
Determinative Relative Clause, 80 
Diminutives, 99 
Diphthongs, 7, 12 
Direct Object, $4, 63 
Division, 93 


ein (letter), 19, 26 
ezafe, 36-40, 45, $8, 59, 61, 70, 72, 88, 90, 
96, 100 


fathe, 6, 32, $7, 108 
Doubled, 57, 108 

Je (letter), 20 

Feminine Ending, 57, 108 

Figures, 89 
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Final Clauses, 82 
Formulae, Arabic, 104-6 
Fractions, 91 

Future Tense, 66, 68, 85 


gaf (letter), 21, 34, 39 
Gender, 17 

Arabic Feminine, 57, 108 
General State (noun), 28 
Glottal Stop, 26, 39 


hame, 4§ 

har, 45, 84 

harce, 45, 84 

hamze, 26, 28, 32, 39, $3, 103, 107 

~ha, 28 

he havvez, 24, 34, 39; 41, 89 
Dotted, 57, 108 

he hotti, 8, 34, 89 

Hiatus, 39, 41, $3, 59) 99 


-i (Abstract Noun Suffix), 99 
(Indefinite Suffix), 28, 36, 39, $4 
(Personal Ending), 48 
(Relative Suffix), 80, 81 
(Relative Adjectival Suffix), 99 
(Verbal Suffix), 76 

Imperative, 50, 52, 68 

Imperfect, 49, 68, 7, 85 

Impersonal Verbs, 76, 77 

in, 43, 82, 83 

Indefinite Article, 28 
Relative Conjunction, 84 
State, 28 
Suffix, 28, 36, 39, 54 

Indirect Object, 54 
Statement, 78 

Infinitive, 47, 70, 75, 86, 102 
Shortened, 66, 70, 7, 77 

Instrument, Nouns of, 105 

Interrogatives, 44 

Intonation Patterns, 18, 29, 39a, 454, 548, 

§34, 73, 798, 832, 878, 96a 

Intransitive Verbs, 72 

Irregular Forms (Arabic), 103, 107 


Jam, 25, 32 

Jim (letter), 8, 34 

Jussive, 50, 68 

Juxtaposition (compound nouns), roo 


kasre, 7, 32 


kaf (letter), 21, 34 
ke, 7) 7, 80-5 


lam, 22, 34, 108 

Leap year, 96 

Locative Clauses, 81 
Sentences, 79 

Logical Subject, 40, 87 

Lunar Year, 96 


madde, 6, 32 

magar, 29, $9, 62, 82 
mal, 36 

mi-, 48, $2, 7% 

mim, 23, 34 

Months, 96 
Multiplication, 93 


na-, §1, $2, 67 
nasta?liq, 3, App. A, B 
nasx, 3, App. A 
Negative, 51, 52, 67 
Nominal Suffixes, 39, 99 
Nominative Case, 108 
Nouns, 36, $5, 72, 99, 100 
Abstract, 99 
Compound, 37, 99, 100 
of Instrument, 105 
of Occupation, 99, 105 
of Place, 99, 10s 
of Time, 105 
Verbal, 99, 106 
Noun Formulae (Arabic), 105 
Number, 28 
Numerals, 37, 45, 88, 99 
Cardinal, 88 
Ordinal, 90, 96 
Numerators, 88 
Numerical Expressions, 92 
nun, $, 34 


Object, 4o 

Direct, 54, 63 

Indirect, 54 
Occupation, Nouns of, 99, 105 
Ordinal Numbers, 90, 96 


Palatalization, 21 
articiples, 100 
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Arabic, 106 
Past, 64, 66, 67, 70, 74 
Partitive ezafe, 36 
Passive, 66, 69 
Past Participle, 64, 66, 67, 70, 74 
Stem, 46, 49, 52, 64, 99, 100 
Tense, 49, 52, 68, 85 
pe (letter), 5, 34 
Percentages, 91 
Perfect, 66, 68 
Personal endings, 48, 52, 53 
pronouns, 39, 40, 60, 72 
pis, 12, 32 
Place, Nouns of, 99, 105 
Pluperfect, 66, 68, 85 
Plural, 28, 36 
Broken, 28, 105 
Sound, 28, 108 
Suffixes, 28, 39 
Possessive ezafe, 36 
Possessor, 40 
Predicate, 18, 40 
Prefixes, 39, 97 
Verbal, 39, 48, 53 
Prepositions, 39, 55, 59) 73s 100 
Compound, 60 
Prepositional Adjectives, 61 
Adverbs, 61 
Conjunctions, 82 
Expressions, 58 
Present Indicative, 50, 52, 68, 75, 85 
Stem, 46, 50, 99, 100, 102 
Subjunctive, $0, $2, 68, 75, 76 
Pronominal Adjectives, 99 
Conjunctions, 83 
Suffixes, 39, 40, 41, 60, 72 
Pronouns, 18, 44, 80 
Personal, 39, 40, 60, 72 
of Quantity, 45 
Reflexive, 42 
Separate, 40, 60 
Punctuation; 33 


gaf (letter), 20 

gein (letter), 19 

Quantity, Adjectives of, 45, 56, 80, 88 
Pronouns of, 45 

Questions, 29 
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ra, 54, $8, 80 
re (letter), 11, 34, App. B 
Reflexive Pronouns, 42 
Relative Adjectives, 99 
Clauses, 80 
Suffixes, 80, 81 


sad (letter), 14 
Scripts, 2, 3, 4, App. A, B 
se (letter), 5, 34 
Selective Relative Clause, 80 
Sentences, 18, 36, 38, 63 
Causal, 79 
Co-ordinate, 74 
Locative, 79 
Subordinate, 75 
Temporal, 79 
Verbal, 54 
Separate Pronouns, 40, 6o 
Shortened Infinitive, 66, 70, 76, 77 
sin (letter), 13 
sokun, 25, 32 
Solar Year, 96 
Sound Plural, 28, 108 
Statements, Indirect, 78 
Stems (Verbal), 46, 99, 100 
Past, 46, 49, $2, 64, 99, 100 
Present, 46, 50, §2, 99, 100, 102 
Stress, 9, 28, 63, 72 
Subject, 18, 40, 54, 63 
Logical, 40, 87 
Subjunctive, 79, 84, 85 
Perfect, 66. 68, 71 ° 
Present, 50, 52, 68, 71, 75, 76 
Subordinate Sentences, 75 
Subtraction, 93 
Suffixes, 28, 39, 99 
Adjectival, 39, 99 
Indefinite, 28, 36, 39, $4 
Nominal, 36, 99 
Personal Endings, 48 
Plural, 28, 39 
Pronominal, 39, 40, 41, Go, 72 
Relative, 80, 81 
Verbal, 39, 76 
Superlative, 39, 76 
Superlative, 37, 38, 80, 90 


Sadde, 25, 32 
Sekaste, 3, App. B 
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Jin (letter), 13 
Sodan, 66 


taSdid, 25, 32, 108 
ta (letter), 15 
(preposition, conjunction), 59, 82, 84a 
te (letter), 5, 34 
Temporal Clauses, 80-2 
Sentences, 79 
Tenses, 52, 75, 78 
Compound. 66 
Indicative, 49, 50, 52, 66, 68, 75, 85 
Past Stem, 49 
Present Stem, 50 
Subjunctive, 66, 68, 71, 75, 76, 85 
Uses of, 68 
Time, Nouns of, 105 
of Day, 94, 96 
Transitive Verbs, 72 
Triliteral Root, 103 


va, 62 
vay (letter), 11, 12, 24, 27, 39, 103, 307, 
App. B 
Verbs, 18, 28, 36, 40, 44, 54, 63 
Auxiliary, 65, 72 
Causative, 102 
Compound, 63, 72 
Derived, 102 
Impersonal, 76 
Intransitive, 72 
Transitive, 72 
Verbal Formulae (Arabic), 106 
Nouns, 99, 106 
Prefixes, 39, 48, 52, §3 
Sentences, 54 
Stems, 46, 99, 100 
Suffixes, 39, 76 
Vowels, 1, 6, 7, 1,2 24, 31 


Week, Days of the, 96 
Writing Signs, 25, 32 


ya, 62 

ye (letter), 5, 7, 28, 34, 36, 39, 48, $3, $4, 
57, 76, 80, 81, 99, 103, 107 

Year, Leap, 96 


Lunar, 96 
Solar, 96 


ek, 28, 88, 91 
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xa (letter), 8, 27, 34 qad (letter), 14 

xastan, 65, 66 zal (letter), 10, App. B 

xod, 42, $4 rein (letter), 11, 34, App. B 
tr, 7, 32 

zabar, 6 wra, 84a 


zamme, 12, 32 
za (letter), 15 Ze (letter), 11, 34, App. B 
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KEY 
Lesson 1 
Exercise A (p. 7) 
twist nt 2 pocket wm» 1. 
here bey! 4. gate wh 3. 
Haji ek 6. nose wt J 
water = 8. verse oy 7. 
see! oe 9. 
Exercise B (p. 8) = 
this O+G4+! 2 there Mp etotiel 1 
blue Stetl+! 4 papa leuetlee 3. 
fever wt +o 6. between 0+G+° + 5. 
desert OF+1+uU+!4+G+_+4 8 see! O+G+4 44 7 


Exercise C (p. 8) 


1. This pocket. 2. Thatdesert. 3. Withwater. 4. Water or desert. 
5. Without life. 6. Without bread. 7. Body or soul. 8. Foot or 
nose. 
Lesson 2 
Exercise A (pp. 13-14) 


1. The woman is beautiful. 2. The wind is swift. 3. This news is 
true. 4.No,itisnottrue. 5. The fatheris good. 6. That apple is 
sweet. 7. No, this apple is sour. 8. The door is green. 9. The 
night is cold. 10. The woman is ready. _11. The brother is young. 
12. The master is pleased. 

Exercise B (p. 14) 


eee teal 3 cree) eae lye 2. coal hye ges I. 
aul flys 6, emul 39} 9) 5 cal om re ol 4. eiah to 
Sail 9: Cenc pele pene 8 ns ey oe 7. 
Saisie, fag Te, cee gel) Ley Io. cel a deees (ps 


boone 1 igs 12. 
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Lesson 3 
Exercise A (pp. 26-7) 


1. This boy and that girl are good. 2.Isfahanisacity. 3. This house 
is large. 4. (The) spoon and fork and knife are ready. 5. Hosein is 
a boy and Parvinagirl. 6. Arenot these conditions difficult? 7. Yes, 
these conditions are difficult. 8. Theroadislong. 9. This fatherland 
is dear. 10. Isn’t there water here? 11. No, there is not water here. 
12. This boy is tall and that girl short. 


Exercise B (p. 27) 
Sci cig: Gilethpulee, ues co ies at x 


phe Ol 6 ceed eb Oy pl 5g. eel Ka Te Ig el 


Kiel spin Ca ly ial Fe eed Bl ole I, 
cud Gla cytes cal 12. Sel cel) wile 
Lesson 4 


Exercise A (pp. 38-9) 


1. This house is very small, but it is beautiful. 2. This room is not very 
small. 3. This is the floor and that is the ceiling. 4. The floor is 
below and the ceiling above. 5. This wall is high. 6. Here there is 
[a] window and there [a] door. 7. Is therea garden there? _8. Yes, it 
is very near. 9. This garden is green. 10. This flower is red, but 
those flowers are yellow. 11. Water is necessary, but here it is bad. 
12. This street is very wide, but that side-street is narrow. _13. Yes sir, 
the street is very beautiful. 14. This shop is very useful. 
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Exercise B (p. 39) 
xsl are) Cat 99 Li pee os) 2. © Sal 39° ylyly ir I. 
ogee Cpt LT 5, ee ops Letel 4 lay hr shh al 3 
OLS det eat h gil Kg cel GU de UT 6 Feed 
Teme IG Wet GT geal UT hd wile peel 8, Sete 
et bee! or. Fal ele ey ul oor. coaelod feet BT ob 10. 
Gieel Gi Gyles gpl kT 13. cu Pee 9 oli 9 SEK 9 Jae 9 


Lesson 5 
Exercise A (pp. 51-2) 


1. Is the office of Mr Mohammadi here? 2. Yes, sir, it is very near. 
3. This newspaper is not Parviz’s. 4. The newspapers of the city of 
Tehran aremany. 5. The largest city in (of) Iran is Tehran, but Isfahan 
is more beautiful (than it). 6. Is there fresh meat? 7. Yes, madam, 
but this meat is better than that. 8. All the people are contented. 
9. The happiest day of the Iranian year is the festival of the new year. 
10. The smallest building in (of) this street is the shoemaker’s shop. 
11. This factory is the largest of the factories of Iran. 12. The majority 
of the people are workers or peasants. 


Exercise B (p. 52) 
gal be ly cad 335 F2 Ol Ge 2 tl Sk OR plat x 
LiF ge Sleind ge cael GAT Aas cel Slee 3. claw peg 
or 6 tl pan Ole cea ee 5 ETL Oo 
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- +o 


Pores 10. Eee (ee Ol pra cel 9. Susie ye eee: 8 
Feel pete = Jy oylae cn! ul II. ckXtes Sang ed bRns ye 
Cael Kikys Sh sei 12. 


Lesson 6 
Exercise A (pp. 63-4) 


1. Where is your house? 2. My house is just here. 3. Where is your 
home? 4.MyhomeisIsfahan. 5. Howisthatcity? 6. Iris a very 
good city. 7. Aren’t the mosques (of) there very small? _ 8. No, sir, 
there are several big mosques. 9. This letter is yours. 10. What 
news is there (it)? 11. It isgoodnews. 12. There is no news better 
than this. 


Exercise B (p. 64) 
wd opal 3- Cound pyles ben! 2. om RRO eee ee | I. 
ee eee as dh Leal Js pal does jhe Gal 4. Sees we 


Saeed peti yep els 6p Sel le ts kaj ig Ll 
Coles be lB. alee is De tk 


Ce es ee) (med pgles 12. Fed Atle 


Lesson 7 
Exercise A (p. 72) 


The streets of Tehran have many shops. These shops sell all kinds of 
goods. My wife is buying [a] new dress. She is buying a white blouse and 
a green skirt. I want a new hat. I see one here. The neighbouring shop is a 
bookshop. The bookseller calls me. He says, ‘Come [here], I have many 
new books.’ He brings them all. I have not [got] the newest of them. 
I do not buy a new hat, I buy those [books]. 
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Exercise B (p. 72) 
9 Le 2yaT gee pk aga 23) yd Ley. pailptens aye GET 
le BE) yo db CET es eae at 
pe tAS BIT lel, 695 Yo Ko hemes . tiles (dees 
SUE jhe Obed GULLS hg LT gl co chi goa 
pts gee Gable yh ga 
Lesson 8 


Exercise A (pp. 84-5) 


One day Molla Nasroddin went to the confectioner; he very much wanted 
[some] sweets, but there wasn’t a dinar in his pocket. Then he went inside 
the shop [and] ate (was eating) [some] sweets. The owner of the shop 
asked for money, [but] the molla didn’t hear. The owner of the shop 
became angry [and] struck the molla several times with [a] stick. The 
molla went on (was always) eating sweets, and said, ‘What a good city 
it is, and what kind people it has. They beat strangers with (the blow of) 
[a] stick and say, “Go on eating (lit. yet again eat) sweets”’.’ 


Exercise B (p. 85) 


je ide Slice aga Gl sha Gass pen etd shen cul Shes Ly! 
Sle 150 de S25). og dye ox Sr pee ee Well 
OSL! SAT OS SSN Ola hes 9 ctl 5! cikyl OA! te 
wetdy} g9d al ye . ABELL ten ced y Ole lenge . doy jal 
cetyl OLshal biol, wSyets cep Gude gee pie 
drjge 9 GLE 9 Oly! plas oes jl ds oat OF Alt 53.29 stialiae 
Sle cena yd jl dng 1 Led Desdhngs iysec Sle Sal» iS ress 


digs Suites Olds oLtoly ga jdly eonKe OL! Sle SA (yy KI 
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Lesson 9 
Exercise A (p. 98) 


The nation of Iran, on the evidence of history, has never been deprived 
of speed of movement. The royal roads of the Achaemenids were the 
first long roads of the civilised world. These roads joined Europe with 
Asia. But in general in former times travel between distant points of Iran 
for the generality of the people lasted for from one to two months. Today 
numerous roads have been built, and first-grade highways have pene- 
trated the mountains. The most important of the new means of travel in 
present-day Iran is the Transiranian railway (line). Aerial travel is also 
possible in ali points of the country. 


Exercise B (pp. 98-9) 
i OLS yay j2 6 98 me 3) Sigil peal std) jaKl oly jl ae 
OWE LUG oak Olle gl oi T he Kle ppl phy lal oe 
EK ley h jh3 OW Lr.) Stal Jus yo OLyl caLy 4b p be 
Det bly HLS bY Sap Geib} ee Ly HK 
sly! F4} » 29 Ok) BOL eth. 5» SF lel 9° on ai Sass 
edly cyial Obl js ee ed 2 Bln Ras 525 yp Ube 
Juss Jk rates W253 een ek )) Sri le! > ope sll oe 
Opel Gee OHV 1 SS OGY ~td)) Hoyh Cyl gel Kal Lig}! 
Srsi lel WOLe! S22 yb 9 eT reel HGLL OIL. 30S 


eee te 


Lesson 10 
Exercise A (p. 109) 
The climate of Iran 


Iran is situated in the northern temperate zone, and for this reason its 
climate is in general temperate; but because of the high and widespread 
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mountains, the extensive deserts, and the nearness of the seas, we see in it 
various kinds of temperate climate. On (in) the shores of the Caspian Sea 
(sea of Mazandaran) the climate is temperate, in the internal deserts hot 
and dry, in the mountainous areas cold, and on the southern shores (shores 
of the south) very hot. The rainiest place in (of) Iran is the shores of the 
Caspian Sea, and the driest district (of it) the salt desert of Lut. 


Exercise B (p. 109) 
SF 9992 Aa Kee ctl Spt shee OT Glee 9 GT Oly! eub 
Bayle yo dbl rope 9 cody S15 Bl 6L)> GS oN eal jl 
PLEURAL Lyd andy andy . (Wo Kee 50j) sernazes ying 
pee gay OWS) ya Bd AER Ciielele gales ol GleylT s 
2p Daler 2S HI Shp ee day O98 BOTT pe 9 ct pt 
jee Oly 25 lal esl yt iLmss Las ely} ls oh 
byte! oe Peres cle b ocul OL! Jas oS ele OL 2? 
529 OAS 25 dni $3) 9 OLetel S73 29.9 Ope} Sled Jb 2° 
aap Lal als CKLG So chk 
Lesson 11 


Exercise A (p. 121) 


The Rescue of the Moon 


On a moonlit night the Molla looked into a well, and saw the reflection of 
the moon in the well. He thought that it would bring (have) spiritual 
reward to rescue the moon from the well. So he threw a hook into the 
well and spun it several times (turns). By chance the hook got caught 
on a big stone at the bottom of the well. The Molla tried very [hard] 
to pull it up, but it did not move from its place. He used more force 
(he forced more), the string broke, and the Molla fell on [his] back. 
He looked and saw the moon in the sky, and said: ‘Never mind! I took 
a lot of trouble, [but] I achieved (reached) [my] intention, I rescued the 
moon.’ 
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Exercise B (p. 122) 
ry) par Opt 52 Garde 399 OIL ais)! Siam be 
pal dihesow Cremibes 9 clycy (hd alin OL»! gh oe ro Syl 
cy lala! a At hey Goi Liao caren amare ye wore em 
Joe Clyraies Gal 625 hyd poy on 3? been cL, ee 
Sy JP Lb 625 los |) 5499 eile! Ok ally AT 292 ui Job le o9> col 
Cd Anes 9 (2) @Soee Srgihel 9 0, eekly Ile sliie oF 
Bey 62S Gp 98d Wyopatly dy dle pd ey Re aS Sole Oly p-niyt 
9 bal 52 dy A597 3) Oly! a9 52 LT AT OS emul ge aS eas 
Wotlk ely obj) GS Skul 

Lesson 12 
Exercise A (p. 130) 


The New Year Festival 


Jamshid was one of the ancient kings in (of) the legends of Iran. They 
say that the weaving of cloth, the sewing of clothes, the planting of barley, 
and the building of houses from stone, plaster and mud, were taught to 
the people by Jamshid. On the day when Jamshid sat on the royal throne, 
the people all made merry (happiness), and named that day Nouruz, that 
is, the new day; and up to now the Persians keep (take) this day as a 
festival. Nouruz is the best day of the year for all the Iranians and 
especially for the children. On this day everyone wears new clothes, they 
go to see one another, they make merry, and the grown-ups give New 
Year gifts to the children or buy them toys. 


Exercise B (p. 130) 
aS ASG AT cal ody pd Syst calyo Lal ye GUL. oy gil pal 


prAul dy Ade cpr 3582) Gon oui of dsl deni) > aS ys Ann 
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da S1 cht Gre pt ep Ke 9 Obs yo jl gee p) dal Ke J 
L2yeb 2b) Sy ely ge Kans Ge 2 Lisle glal lie gilyy> 
Olay) esenl Soy Gye lle eye cod Oly! pls Oyigo GE 52 
& pAel de eel 2 GLE 2 ATs Cay ge yd Ge Op Olen 32 Vi 


‘ JS” ges Ly 259) mA Cyd Ab dogs ays Joey elses ool. dy lac 


Lesson 13 
Exercise A (pp. 141-2) 


On (the day of) Tuesday, Mordad 14, 1337, the splendid new airport at 
Mehrabad was opened by the blessed hand of His August Imperial 
Majesty. The construction of this building, which of its kind is exceptional 
throughout the world, is [to be] reckoned as a very important and useful 
step from the aspect of the preservation of the good name (qualities) of 
the country in the sight of foreigners, who will travel regularly through 
this airport. The existence of an airport equipped with the complete 
technical apparatus appropriate to the great aeronautical progress of today 
will ensure (be the cause that) the great aeronautical companies of the 
world will try to include (establish) such an airport in their flight 
schedules (route of flying lines), and it is natural that from this aspect, 
firstly, great profits will accrue to the country, and secondly, it will be 
effective in making known the civilisation of the country in a worthy 
way to the people of the world. 


Exercise B (p. 142) 
Ol pa! 2 M9 ,T gypd ine GLESILE Gre py 992 OF Gib 52 
Cell Chabe gy GlA,e yo GULL TT gil op syed gale sl yp eb 


SK 1-4 sly! Sl pat ory rm 9 GS a Opel yo ae) Js 
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ples wy oj Louis! y> 9 63 Kee ech yt 9 aise Dyeree bay yal ole. 
Ls daily 899 92. oS Lisl GS GLHT OLjpele Wok, 
Kang T Jie CUI yy gb copter IS Gale ay Che 5 
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OL) cal > coal dseak 25 53 |) pice Oy8 ERS yyed Alam y (otis 
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Lesson 14 
Exercise A (p. 154) 


The star Sirius was the angel of rain. When Hormozd had finished 
creating the earth, he appointed the star Sirius to irrigate the world, so 
that rain should rain from the clouds and should soak the earth, and 
should make the Aryan lands green and cultivated. The bad-natured 
Ahriman, who was the enemy of goodness and cultivation, became angry 
when he saw the goodness of Hormozd’s earth. He appointed Apush, the 
demon of dryness, to blow a hot wind and dry up the lands. Then the 
star Sirius rose, and rose up to the help of Hormozd. First she turned 
herself into (produced herself in the form of) a fifteen-year-old youth, 
and for a period of ten days and nights flew in the sky, and rain rained 
from the clouds. Then she turned herself into a golden-horned bull, and 
flew in the sky for ten days and nights, and rain rained from the clouds. 
The third time she turned herself into a white horse and flew in the sky 
for ten days and nights, and rain rained from the clouds. The drops of 
rain were each as large as a cup. The water rose as high as a man, and 
enveloped the earth from end to end (the end-to-end of the earth). The 
harmful animals were all destroyed and went down into holes in the 
ground. 
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Exercise B (pp. 154-5) 
(nad QO oon LGR dey ya eS celts hese Olle 
gas dees eyohaal as olsl srOle wig at css poll 
Ol ALng Gade 9 cate she Otpal galt 359 [jadhoal poet tees 
S24 Sey OW, lily leash sy eo eae, 
Ae S20 Gy gSyse ole ot Obj yo Okyds Gh IS I 
Dele and gkos Galeal 2S hr Cea asta sta 


’ 


La} GRIT g dolen 1 S2> Glee 9 Oledel caRL oon) Glue 


Shes b ailng> Lely) 9 (Gap ab b alee y lal y aii 
wb d}192 OF Luly > Spde OMUILE , toys ole! hal s Ll G5 
ole yaLF Ides OWS Cle yg lee! SAG! dey cay9h oss Gore 
BipilS jae Th Obalieeh slip Gein sys Sawa ys AT aS al 
ae #551 esp yet we X22 yb Gygileal gl Oli lay . oto aes an 
lal 2), 25 Seg flat jl aj ole mie hiss ios ead UL 
Sli oes WG YL ate pba OF Gls Gms phim OS 


P elt Otel yj? eres ose k 3 daw KE Wyo 


Lesson 15 
Exercise A (p. 167) 


Until recently (these last parts) the theatre did not exist in Iran, and the 
play in the present-day meaning of the word was unknown to the 
Iranians. From the beginning of the twentieth century the Iranians 
gradually began to translate the plays of the writers of the west; but these 
works were more suitable for reading, and plays were not produced 
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(arranged) in connection with them. Gradually small groups of players 
were formed and acted some (a portion) of these (same) plays, and 
gradually a taste for the watching of plays was created among the people. 
Today, apart from a large number of big cinemas which are in operation 
with modern facilities in Tehran and other cities, groups of players have 
been formed in Tehran and other places, and in the capital a special 
academy for the training of actors has been founded. From another aspect 
(side) it is several years since the High Academy of Music was founded, 
and is training the necessary players, singers and musicians under the 
supervision of European or Iranian masters. 


Exercise B (p. 168) 
Ameart ogee Geay re 5! Sn Sand lp! Ge pedis o> ASI 
Olt b90 6 So MS bal cals cusjl Glee oly y DLL y 
ae ub ed y sales 358 9d Gal pYL aol . oy pSoel 9 
ust ye cyilue eat amt 9 pol sly ok) odhens Seo ca ls 
seb gis jietul 9 GEST Sly odes olla Jl oF 3 3 ss 
Blal gleal Gola gal yt, PANT 1y Shay)! Ses dy! 
eh AS eg yKe iT She pee Ge AE pp bj! Slat Fee 
Sig. > ck asls abso slhel Sys Srhk VTE 52 Lelas 
pai AT OT spre OLEby IyEU oluls Jol Slee Ke jl ae 
9 Chel wat Lb, » Pe eaeye: per Veh Gobey Olails old gente! 
Ole} > vert Se vrs Jl. sy) 3 gk! Alam , a cisil (isha 
2lAF AT gull Say a coped Sard bat clic! e392 glee Ke 
oles Way dares Oli pay oy labo ood Aba cul Syd jril he fo 
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Mr Elwell-Sutton’s book provides a simple grammatical framework 
for contemporary written Persian. It is based on the characteristic 
idiom and phraseology of the language as it is used in newspapers, 
magazines and novels. 

The student is introduced to Persian script from the first lesson. 
Words are fully vocalized in the early lessons, but vowels are pro- 


the structure of the language is Mr Elwell-Sutton’s 
immediate concern, he has given close attention to the need for 
acquiring a workable vocabulary. The examples and exercises thus 
require only a limited vocabulary of words in fairly common use - 
about 1500 in all. The student is also given help with pronunciation ; 
at the ends of lessons sample sentences from the exercises are printed 
with diacritics showing the intonation and stress of each syllable. At 
the end of the book there is a key to the lessons. 
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